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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


By CLEMENS SCHMIDT 


Strong, heavy ‘lines which somehow radiate the 
gentle, devout and loving spirit of the new- 
born Christ Child characterize this drawing by 
Herr Clemens Schmidt, an artist from Wies- 
baden, Germany. 

The medium is lime-tinted paper with colors 
green and gold. Envelopes to match. 

No. 315: boxes of 10, $1.75; boxes of 20, $3.00. 
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5 CHRIST By MR. FRANK KACMARCIK 

7 i IS BORN The exquisite caligraphy of Mr. Kacmarcik, 

7 . CO US WorRsHip’s cover artist, ranks with the best in 
: Christian tradition and taste. With simplicity 

0 : COMe@- and chaste reserve the message of the Nativity 


: is again brought t minds. 
LET US ma “04 ica of rian boxes of 20, $3.00. 
i 1) ADORE 


By BROTHER PLACID, O.S.B. 


Grace and elegance under the restraint of Chris- 
tian modesty give this design ith universal ap- 
peal. The angel’s song and the Virgin’s Mystery 
belnd together to bring us that message which 
we want to share with all the world. 

This card is printed on a fine-line, ivory-laid 
finish paper. With envelopes to match. 

No. 312: boxes of 10, $1.75; boxes of 20, $3.00. 


By BROTHER PLACID, O.S.B. 


A bit of Byzantine gives this expression of the 
Christmas story its masculinity as well as its 
enduring appeal. It is not the type of a design 
that your friend will glance at and discard — 
its arresting style, as old as the early Church, 
catches the eye, courts the mind, and captivates 
the heart. 

This card is printed in smoke-grey on a heavy- 
weight, ivory-laid text paper with deckle edg- 
ing; envelope to match. 

No. 313: boxes of 10, $1.75; boxes of 20, $3.00. 


; Please ORDER BY NUMBER Assorted Box of 20 — $3.00 
The Liturgical Press will imprint the above cards with your name at $1.50 per 100. 
THE LITURGICAL PRESS Collegeville, Minnesota 
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Craftmanship, Character and 
Serviee Are Also Essential 


K  eeping always in mind the high purpose to 
which they are put, we spare no pains in our effort 
to produce beeswax candles of unsurpassed quality. 
Only the finest grade beeswax is used for our 
Purissima Brand (100% Beeswax) candles. But 
that alone does not satisfy us. For first this beeswax 
must be tested for purity by our own chemists. 
Then it is refined to eliminate any trace of dross, 
and finally it is bleached by sun and air under 
conditions that screen out all dust or smoke. There 
is no impurity Jeft in the finished product. 


T hat’s why we insist there is so much more 
to church candle-making than the percentage of 
beeswax contained. For aside from the liturgical 
requirement, there is the fitness and service of the 
candles themselves to be considered—qualities 
that depend largely upon the facilities and integ- 
rity of the candlemaker. And with our depart- 
mentalized management—highly skilled in every 
phase of candle-making, and thor- 
oughly equipped with the technicians 

100% Beeswax Candles Packed and tools to do the job—we are able 
6 Ibs. to the carton, 9 cartons to produce candles that are better 
totalling 54 Ibs. to the case. suited in every way for liturgical use. 


Send in your trial order today. 


WILL & BAUMER Candle Co.. Ine. 


Established 1855 Syracuse, N. Y 
Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
Boston H Los Angele 
71 Broad St 952-54 S. Flower St 
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INTEGRITY 


. the monthly magazine devoted to discovering the new 
synthesis of religion and life for our times . . . invites you 
to subscribe. 


INTEGRITY, edited by Dorothy Dohen, is published by 
lay Catholics who believe it is an obligation to indicate 
practical steps toward the personal and social reforms advo- 


cated by the Church. 


INTEGRITY, though thought-provoking, is not written 
primarily for scholars but for everyday Christians struggling 
to restore the modern world to Christ. 


INTEGRITY in the months to come will have issues on 
human relations, wholeness, heroism, contemplation in the 
modern world, education, woman, vocations of service. 


25c a copy, $3.00 a year, $3.50 Canada, $4.00 foreign 


INTEGRITY, 157 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. ¥. (W52) 
Enclosed is $ for my subscription. 
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U.S. A. Liturgical Editions 
THE ROMAN BREVIARY IN ENGLISH 


The complete translation of the Breviari'um Romanum 
In 4 volumes, size 45¢' x 7’ With New Psalter 
Imitation Leather, red edges each, $ 8.50; per set, $34.00 
Sheepskin Leather, gold edges each, $11.00; per set, $44.00 
BREVIARUM ROMANUM — With New Psalter 
LARGE TYPE, POCKET SIZE — 12mo., 4!3"’ x 7” in 4 vol. 

Simulated leather, red edge, $37.50; Morocco Leather, gold edge, $48.00; 
Sheepskin, gold edge, $55.00; Goatskin, gold edge, $60.00; Red Goat- 
skin, gold edge, $65.00. 

HANDY POCKET SIZE 18mo., 4° x 6” 

Simulated Leather, red edge, $33.50; Morocco Leather, gold edge, $39.00; 
Sheepskin, gold edge, $45.00; Goatskin, gold edge, $50.00; Red Goat- 
skin, gold edge, $55.00. 
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Leather, $3.00; ALTAR PRAYERS 
with Thumb Index, $3.25. Simulated Leather, $3.50. 
LITTLE OFFICE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
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History of the Old Testament 
fills the need for a full-length 
scholarly survey in English of Old 
Testament history. Religion teach- 
ers, whether in secondary or ad- 
vanced courses, will consequently 
find this work indispensable; oth- 
ers will enjoy it for the inspiring 
picture it gives of the various 
periods of sacred pre-Christian 
history. 

The work is well documented 
(some chapters have more than 
200 footnotes), yet the story flows 
smoothly as the ages pass by from 
the creation of the visible universe 
to the call of Abraham and then 
down to the final dissolution of 
the Jewish nation in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 

There are grave problems in the 
sources, e. g., divergencies in chro- 
nology, seeming contradictions 
with profane sciences, and accounts 
that tax one’s will to believe — 
none of these difficulties are 
brushed aside as unimportant or 
insoluable. With true scholarly 
method the author states the case 
and gives a solution that satisfies 
the demands of reason and faith. 

The translation is the work of 
Reverend William G. Heidt, O.S. 
B., (S.T.D.,) M.A. (Semitics), 
professor of Sacred Scripture and 
Biblical Languages at St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minne- 
sota. 


HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


History of the Old Testament 
was first published in 1950 as the 
second supplementary volume to 
the “Bonner Bibel.’’ While trans. 


lation was in progress, Dr. Hei 
nisch carefuliy revised his work 
adding significant new material 
and bringing the bibiiography up- 
to-date. notes he kindly 
placed at the disposal of the trans- 
lator for incorporation into the 
English edition. 

Not found in the German work 
are 25 full-page illustrations with 
accompanying explanation. These 
symbolic drawings bring out the 
fundamental typical relationships 
between the Old and the New 
Testaments — an addition in har- 
mony with the recent trend to give 
the typical sense of the inspired 
word greater prominence. This 
approach to the Bibie is empha 
sized particularly in circles where 
the Bible is studied in connection 
with the liturgy. 

Magnificently 


These 


executed, 
designs enhance the book 
beauty and artistic values seldom 
found in present-day texts. The 
artist, Mr. Frank Kacmarcik, is an 
instructor in the Art Department 
at St. John’s University and a 
staff artist for the liturgical maga- 
zine WORSHIP. 


$6.50 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minnesota 
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FORMERLY “ORATE FRATRES” 
VOLUME XXVI, NUMBER 10 SEPTEMBER, 1952 


MISSAL MEDITATIONS 


EACHERS of religion are often hard put to decide on 
points of emphasis, on essential outlooks that the stu- 
dents should retain. Likewise, priests often ask them- 
selves: ““What will I talk about tomorrow?” (Sunday). 
Some teachers read widely in order to acquire back- 

ground, but their decision on what to stress may vary all the way 
from Grignon de Montfort’s True Devotion to patristic theology. 
The more alert teachers feel the cross currents within the Church. 
Many read the encyclicals on labor, on marriage, on the Mystical 
Body. Likewise the liturgical movement, the effort to vitalize 
theology, and the emphasis on first-hand grasp of Scripture capture 
the imagination of young teachers and priests and spur them to 
relate religion to life. 

Wide reading is in itself a good. It may also lead to confusion. 
Those who never get beyond the stage of repeating generalities 
will not touch souls. The more experience one gains the more he 
sees the necessity of a synthesis, of a unified presentation of basic 
truths. The fault of many teachers is that they fail to uncover 
for the people the beauty and force of the obvious, the simple. 
And there is, on the part of both teachers and people, a tendency 
to miss the essential and to become caught up in the inconse- 
quential. 

No one of us is immune from that danger of passing by the 
obvious, the simple truth, and becoming entangled in the abstruse 
and the curious. Moreover, if one is young he is often unaware 
of how readily most of us become “‘set’”’ in a certain groove early 
in life and appear unable to adjust to changing points of view. 
Each class coming out of the seminary contains its share of hearts 
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aflame with what they consider dynamic ideas. They are puzzled 
at what they interpret as rigidity of outlook in the older priests. 

A chief purpose of the liturgical movement is to restore sacri- 
ficial-mindedness. It is an attempt to promote a sense of participa- 
tion on the part of the people, an intelligent worship, community 
worship, and a realization of what membership in Christ means. 
The young priest or teacher who fortifies himself or herself with 
Mystici Corporis and Mediator Dei is doing well. He would be 
wise, however, if he would first train himself to a simple way of 
inculcating essentials, and secondly study sympathetically the peo- 
ple with whom he is dealing. 

Many good ideas are blocked because the teacher does not under- 
stand what is already in the minds of the students or in the 
audience below the pulpit. People, for the most part, do not 
indulge in wide reading. Books on the liturgy may reach a few 
hundreds of those who look up from pew to pulpit. This mag- 
azine, WORSHIP, reaches only a few thousands throughout the 
country. But what has to be visualized is that such media of 
instruction fall into relative insignificance, as far as influence goes, 
when placed alongside one little book — the catechism. Millions 
have been molded by it. The ideas gained from it, the impressions 
made by it on the young are retained in adulthood. Does the 
catechism inculcate sacrificial-mindedness? 

Catholicism essentially does not change. Points of emphasis, 
however, do vary. And it is no easy task for the teacher to catch 
the permanent and the essential. At first sight it may appear that 
the catechism represents the permanent, the steadying influence in 
the midst of the varying enthusiasms of young teachers, On second 
sight one begins to doubt that such is the truth. The little cate- 
chism has indeed been the magnificent bulwark of the faith for 
millions, and we should be grateful. At the same time, when 
viewed across the centuries, the catechisms have been influenced by 
the vicissitudes through which theology has passed. Despite the 
change in outlook which will gradually be brought about through 
recent improvements in the catechisms, the ideas of the older 
catechisms at present rule the people. 

When one searches through the catechism to see how certain 
leading ideas are stressed he is struck by the contrast between the 
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catechism and that other book, the missal. The teacher should 
understand this contrast, for gradually he will see that it is the 
missal that through the centuries has steadfastly carried the perma- 
nent, the unchanging emphasis, especially on sacrificial-mindedness. 

The reason the contrast between the catechism and the missal 
has been so little noticed is that the average priest or teacher has 
paid scant attention to the leading ideas or outlooks embedded in 
the missal. If the teacher be capable of catching essentials he will 
note that to a degree there is a catechism ‘“‘Catholicism’’ and a 
missal ‘‘Catholicism,”’ particularly on the Eucharist. On many 
points, it is the missal that has preserved the balanced emphasis 
and outlook. The use of the catechism needs very much to be 
modified by the use of the missal. 

Perhaps there may be some reasons for holding that the slow 
advance of the liturgical movement has been due to failure on the 
part of teachers to balance the catechism outlook by the missal 
outlook. Few sermons are preached on the basic notions of the 
missal. Some high schools and colleges have explained the missal. 
Quite often they concentrated on accidentals rather than on es- 
sentials. 

In the matter of sacrificial-mindedness the missal, in the hands 
of a good teacher, may be far more effective than the catechism. 
The Confraternity edition of the Baltimore catechism has made 
many advances, but one readily sees, for instance, what is lacking 
in this answer to question 200 in No. 2, which deals with the 
commandments: ‘““We worship God by acts of faith, hope, and 
charity, and by adoring Him and praying to Him.’’ No mention 
there of worship through sacrifice. And, more surprising still, in 
the lesson on the Mass, the term worship is not used. The arch- 
bishop who insisted that the catechism be the main textbook not 
alone in the grades but in high school and college missed an oppor- 
tunity when he did not give equal stress to the missal. 

Since the use of the missal is increasing it becomes all the more 
necessary for teachers to examine with students those missal fea- 
tures which correct the catechism weaknesses. As a suggestion, let 
us examine, by way of contrast, four main outlooks — the notion 
of God, the notion of worship through sacrifice, the notion of 
Christ as mediator, and the notion of community. Throughout 
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the following pages are some ideas I expressed in this magazine 
over three years ago. The reason for the repetition is that I regard 
them as essential. 


Gop 


When one inquires among people or students as to their idea 
of God he discovers that they respond, when they are able to do 
so, with “Creator,” ‘Infinite Being,’’ ‘‘Judge,”’ ‘‘Last End,” 
“Designer.’’ Of course many retain the picture of “‘an old Man 
with a beard.’’ Others think of the attributes of God — “‘infi- 
nitely perfect.” 

This is rather a faithful reflection of catechism teaching. In the 
Confraternity edition we find: “‘God is the Supreme Being, in- 
finitely perfect, who made all things and keeps them in existence.” 
“The self-existing and infinitely perfect Spirit.’’ ““We can prove 
there is a God because the vast universe could not have come into 
existence, nor be so beautiful and orderly, except by the almighty 
power and wisdom of an eternal and intelligent Being.” 

The theologians have written the catechisms, and they gen- 
erally insist on the aseity of God being taught. But from the point 
of view of needs of the people, is there not a greater necessity for 
them to know Christ’s approach to God? When the people are 
asked about their notion of God they seldom respond with the 
term Father, and this despite the fact that they say, let us hope, 
the Our Father daily. The catechism has been so drilled into peo- 
ple, and the majority of religion books have so continued the cate- 
chism outlook, that the concept of God as Father does not register 
with the vast majority of Catholics. Through the catechism they 
have been ‘‘set’”’ in a groove. 

It should be stated, of course, that the Confraternity edition 
has now added in the rear a treatment of the Our Father, and that 
is an advance. Nevertheless the metaphysician’s approach to God 
takes precedence over the Gospel approach. The primary emphasis 

in the catechism is not that of bringing God close to people, as did 
Christ in the Our Father and in this seldom-used text: “Just 
Father, the world has not known thee, but I have known thee. 
. . . And I have made known... thy name, and will make it 
known, in order that the love with which thou hast loved me may 
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‘be in them, and I in them’ (John 17:25-26). The Dutch cate- 
’ chisms are now beginning to start with this ‘Father’ approach.’ 

When one enters the atmosphere of the missal he notes a change. 
The terms employed are no longer those of the metaphysician and 
of the relationship of creature to Creator. The terms of revelation, 
of sonship in the supernatural order, are more in evidence. God 
becomes real and personal. The Trinity is in evidence. If we look 
only at the Mass of the Faithful, we see such expressions as: 
“Accept O holy Father,” “‘Receive O holy Trinity,’’ ‘Acceptable 
to God the Father almighty,’’ ‘‘Give thanks to Thee, O holy 
Lord, Father almighty, eternal God,”’ ““We humbly pray and 
beseech Thee, most merciful Father,” ‘‘Come O Sanctifier,’’ 
“Through Him . . . be unto Thee, O God the Father almighty, 
in the unity of the Holy Ghost,’’ “‘Our Father, who art in heav- 
en,” ““O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God.’’ Many col- 
lects could be used for illustration, for instance, that of Holy 
Saturday: ““O God . . . preserve in the new children of Thy 
family the spirit of adoption.” 

The missal draws people close to God and God to them. 
Granted that the functions of the catechism and the missal are 
different, there is a void in Catholic life when the people receive 
only the catechism approach to God. For Catholic living among 
the faithful the Gospel approach should be given preference over 
the metaphysician’s approach. 

The teacher obviously has to know his theology when explain- 
ing the missal. The processions within the Trinity need not of 
course be brought into missal discussion. To induce people to 
worship, it is not so much the aseity of God that draws devotion 
as God loving us. 

And that brings up the question of just how God is our Father, 
which will have to be made explicit. One pastor has in the church 
a window containing, in large letters: “‘Suscipe, sancte Pater — 
Receive, O holy Father.’’ That is a springboard from which to 
explain why the people are at Mass. When the priest or teacher 
goes through the missal, and points out the significance of various 
expressions, he is accustoming the people to worship with intel- 










































_"Cf. Willem Bless, “The Dutch Catechism of 1948,"’ Lumen Vitae V (1950, 
No. 4), 493-96. 
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ligence, to come close to God. If they are brought up to the plan 
of appreciation of the dogma of the fatherhood of God in relation 
to us, they will more readily and willingly grasp the concept of 
worship of God through sacrifice. 


WORSHIP THROUGH SACRIFICE 


A very welcome change in the order of treatment of the Eucha. 
rist is found in the Confraternity edition. While the idea of wor. 
ship through sacrifice is not given sufficient recognition, at leas 
the Mass is now treated before Communion. The order now i 
that Christ is: Contained, offered, received. Other catechisms and 
some religion books had previously broken away from the stand- 
ard order, popularized by St. Thomas, of treating Communion 
before Mass. Appreciation of sacrifice had sunk to a low ebb in 
the Middle Ages. Real Presence and Food were the dominant 
themes. The order of treatment of the Eucharist minimized sac- 
rifice by putting it in the third place. 

This older order of Real Presence, Communion, Sacrifice, is 
found even today in the older catechisms, such as Kinkead’s Balti- 
more, in some theology manuals, in books used as religion texts 
for colleges, such as Wilmer’s and Fr. Farrell’s Companion to 
the Summa, and in Cassilly’s and Flynn's high school texts. If 
we wonder why people have little comprehension of how to par- 
ticipate in the Mass, why it is so hard to train them not to offer 
their Communions, why they think more of adoring the Real 
Presence than of worshipping with the Mass or through the Mass, 
must we not trace much of the difficulty back to the order of 
treatment of the Eucharist? 

The definition of the Eucharist given in Kinkead’s Baltimore 
was the usual one: ““The holy Eucharist is the sacrament which 
contains the body and blood, soul and divinity, of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, under the appearances of bread and wine.’’ No mention 
there of sacrifice, of a sacrament-sacrifice. Moreover, the very terms, 
‘hear Mass’’ and ‘‘say Mass,’’ which arose in the Middle Ages, 
reflect the ignorance of the term sacrifice. Canon Law has canon- 
ized these terms, and so the people obtain the impression that the 
Mass is only a form of words, not an action. Even the Counter- 
Reformation effort to prove that the Mass is a sacrifice never suc 
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MISSAL MEDITATIONS 


ceeded in bringing back into focus the missal arrangement. Piety 
was fostered by Communion, not the Mass. To this day many 
priests defend the custom of ‘“‘offering’’ Communion, thereby 
showing how the concept of worship through sacrifice has been 


dimmed. 

In the vast literature that has arisen around the Eucharist the 
busy teacher or priest is often confused. Yet if he merely makes a 
study of the structure of the Eucharist as found in the missal he 
will be on safe ground. There the concept of worship through 
sacrifice has been preserved across the centuries, only waiting the 
seing eye. The idea of offering sacrifice is first. The people can 
have their attention called to the words and phrases that come 
before the Consecration. “Accept, O holy Father,’’ ‘“We offer unto 
Thee,” ‘“The sacrifice which we offer in Thy sight,’’ ‘““Come, O 
Sanctifier . . . bless this sacrifice," “Receive O holy Trinity this 
oblation,”’ ‘Brethren, pray that my sacrifice and yours may be 
acceptable,’ “Most merciful Father . . . that Thou wouldst vouch- 
safe to accept and bless these gifts, these presents, these holy and 
unspotted sacrifices, which we offer.”’ 


Here is sufficient material for many a sermon or lesson, until the 
people gain a consciousness of having the intention of bringing 
bread and wine. There is sufficient matter to bring back the notion 
of sacrificial-mindedness. There is evidence that people do not go 
to church to offer Communion. There is a liturgy which reflects 
Christ's own principie of first worshipping or giving or offering 
to God through sacrifice, and in the second place receiving back 
from God. 


It is natural and human to seek first to ‘‘get’’ from God. Chris- 
tianity, however, is a paradox, and when we first seek to give or to 
worship we shall discover that actually we ‘‘get’’ more. Christ 
said: “‘Seek first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these 
things shall be given you besides’ (Matt. 6:33). That is the 
principle enshrined in the Our Father, but seldom explained. The 
prayer should be divided into halves. The first half is praise or 
well-wishing, or worship or “‘giving’’ unselfishly, with no thought 
of the self or of what one will ‘‘get’’ from it. Petition begins 
only in the second half. 
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Likewise, too few teachers explain that the verb given as use 
at the Last Supper is sacrificial: ‘“Which is being given (in sacr- 
fice) for you’ (Luke 22:19). And many argue that Christ had 
the same sacrificial use in mind in John 6:52: ‘“The bread that | 
will give (in sacrifice) is my flesh for the life of the world.” Thi 
sacrificial outlook is reenforced by: ‘‘For them I sanctify myself 
(offer myself as a victim to be immolated) (John 16:19). Any 
“Communion” concept, any ‘‘banquet’’ idea presupposes a previ. 
ous offering or “‘giving’’ in sacrifice. Through the missal, far bet 
ter than through the catechism, can the teacher accustom the pec- 
ple to sacrificial-mindedness, to the intention of bringing gifts fo 
the sacrifice. 


CHRIST THE MEDIATOR 


There is also an improvement in the Confraternity Baltimor 
in presenting the dogma of Christ as priest, as mediator. For 
instance, here is a question found in Confraternity No. 2 and 
not found in the older Baltimores, such as Kinkead’s: “Who is 
the principal priest in every Mass?’’ ‘‘The principal priest in every 
Mass is Jesus Christ, who offers to His heavenly Father, through 
the ministry of His ordained priest, His body and blood which 
was sacrificed on the cross.” 

Ultimately this addition should aid in enabling Catholics to 
think of Christ as mediator. However, this outlook is so counter- 
balanced or put in the background by the Eucharistic hymns that 
have come down to us from the Middle Ages, and from the 
prominence of Benediction, that it is doubtful if teachers can 
immediately effect a change. Adoration of Real Presence and Food 
are the two dominant themes of the hymns. All of us have been 
molded by those beautiful and lingering thoughts: 


Cibum turbae duodenae 
Se dat suis manibus. 


Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
Veneremur cernui. 


Panis angelicus fit panis hominum. 


Adoro te devote, latens Deitas. 
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MISSAL MEDITATIONS 


No one could wish to lessen the devotion paid to Christ in the 
Eucharist. However, when people show a perference for Bene- 
diction over the Mass, it is time to ponder the question of balance. 
Again, the missal comes to our aid. Christ as mediator stands there 
before our eyes in every per Domunum nostrum Jesum Christum. 
If he so wishes, the teacher can indeed find evidence in the missal 
for that ancient liturgical formula: To the Father, through the 
Son, in the Holy Spirit. At least the teacher should implant some 
realization of the tremendous importance of ‘“‘through Him, with 
Him, and in Him.’’ Likewise from the secret of Holy Thursday: 
“That our Lord Jesus Christ Thy Son may make our sacrifice 
acceptable to Thee.” 

The people gazing at the altar should be trained to look through 
that visible figure to the High Priest: ‘“We therefore humbly pray 
and beseech Thee, O most merciful Father, through Jesus Christ 
Thy Son.’ For the most part we have been so trained to ask 
through secondary mediators that we have forgotten Him who 
“lives always to make intercession for them’’ (Heb. 7:25). Adore 
Him as God we must indeed, but we also should think of Him in 
His humanity, in His priesthood mediating for us. ‘I am the 
way.... 1 am the gate.” 


COMMUNITY 


It is perhaps on the matter of ‘“‘community’’ that the contrast 
between catechism and missal stands out most glaringly. Both 
theology as taught and the catechism have contributed to the 
prominence of the word “‘my”’ in Catholic spiritual literature. 
The “God and myself’’ outiook has captured us. The Confra- 
ternity, again, will work some change, for it has shifted from the 
previous ‘‘God made me,”’ to ‘‘“God made us.”’ But individualism 
has been so much to the fore that our culture is impregnated with 
such titles as: ‘““My Mass,”’ “‘My gift to God,”’ ‘“‘“My Communion,”’ 
“My rosary.” 

Of course such an outlook is only natural, all too natural. 
Even parents in each case will refer to ‘‘my’’ children rather than 
to ‘our’ children. Certainly “‘my’’ has its legitimate uses. Must 
we not admit, however, that we have a long battle ahead before 
the people will rise to the social aspect of worship. The liturgical 
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movement would be aided if we would develop the term “‘social. 
ness’’ as a Christian virtue. For centuries the idea has been befor, 
our eyes: “‘our,”’ “‘us,”’ ‘“‘we,”” in the Our Father. Here is an 
instance of how we miss the obvious, the simple. There is no 
need of wide reading if one would “‘read’’ the Our Father. 
Cyprian caught its significance centuries ago. The missal has car. 
ried the outiook across all the centuries. 

In an effort to build a ‘‘community”’ sense the teacher, in 
addition to explaining the Our Father, has merely to take advan. 
tage of those plural pronouns and verbs in the missal. ‘‘We offer 
unto Thee, O Lord, the chalice of salvation.’’ ‘Grant that the 
sacrifice which we offer.’’ ‘‘Receive O holy Trinity this oblation 
which we make.” “We should in all times and in all places give 
thanks.”’ ‘“‘We therefore humbly pray and beseech Thee.’’ ‘“Where- 
fore, O Lord, we Thy servants, and likewise Thy holy people, 
etc., etc. Meditation on these expressions would tend to make us 
more social, more neighbor-centered. They impress on us that 
fact that we do not go to God alone, that there is no need to feel 
“terribly alone’’ at Mass. We worship in a goodly company. In 
fact, our High Priest, our Head is with us also. 


Theoretically one could expect such a ‘‘community”’ view from 
the proper teaching of the communion of saints in the catechism 
The point is, however, that even in today’s catechism the com- 
munity aspect is not developed in the section on the Mass, which 
is the Sacrament of unity. And even though the notion of the 
Mystical Body has beeri incorporated in the Confraternity edition 
the concept of community worship through sacrifice is not stressed 
“The faithful on earth, as members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, can help one another by practicing supernatural charity 
and, especially, by performing the spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy.”’ Indirectly one can see there how much more effective is 
the missal in the matter of community worship through sacrifice 

That it is the mind of the Church today to stress this notion 
of community worship through sacrifice is seen in Mediator Dei. 
The encyclical’s stress on the part the people have to fulfill in 
sacrificial-mindedness stands in sharp contrast to the catechism 
teaching. W. H. RUSSELL 
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HOME TRAINING IN CHRISTIAN LIVING' 


LONG what lines should we try to educate our children? 
How much of modern civilization should we try to 
bring them up to accept, how much to reject, how 
much to reform? How best can we train them for 
whatever God may want them to do for Him in the 
unknown world of the future? 


Before one is actually immersed in the task of parenthood, the 
answers to such questions may seem fairly simple. “Bring up 
children along traditional Christian lines .. .,’’ ‘“Train them in 
Christian principles. . . .’’ Naturally! But when one is faced with 
the innumerable decisions of daily family life, it does not seem 
so easy always to determine the “‘traditional Christian lines’ of 
child training, or to see what ‘‘Christian principles’ could or 
should be applied in actual practice. 


How much, for example, should you let small boys follow the 
current local fashions in clothes? in toy pistols? in candy and 
gum? If you let them be as much like “‘everybody”’ as your means 
permit, short of anything obviously sinful or leading to sin, will 
you be giving the children the best preparation for not being like 
“everybody”’ in things that would be sinful? Or where should you 
draw what line? 


In other times, society as a whole guided parents in such ‘‘draw- 
ing of lines’’ and it also backed up their authority with its own. 
There was an accepted way of going about the business of living, 
there were customs and conventions, there was a definite social 
pattern which was at least remotely Christian. Parents could 
usually count on some help from the community in which they 
lived in giving their children some Christian standards of indi- 
vidual and social behavior. 

‘This is the introductory article of a series designed to help ‘‘sacramentalize’’ 
the elements that go to make up daily family experience. Subsequent essays will 
therefore treat of people (priests, religious, father and mother, guests, elder peo- 
ple, the sick, the handicapped, playmates, and oneself); places (cathedrals, 
churches, religious houses, homes, schools, outdoors, etc.) ;, times (morning and 
night, mealtimes, Sunday and the week, Easter, great feasts, the seasons of the 
year, a view of all history); things; daily action; vocations and occupations; 


and perhaps a final summing-up article on all this as a guide to lay spirituality. 
— Ep. 
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But today there are few ‘‘communities,’’ in the old sense of thy 
word. There are no true social patterns, few customs and con. 
ventions to help us in the art of Christian living. We must com. 
municate to our children the Christian way of looking at life, th 
Christian way of dealing with life in the midst of a society tha | 
does not so much oppose our “‘point of view’’ (as an agnostic 
would call it), as confuse us and hamper our efforts to hold oy 
point of view clearly and carry it out consistently. We have w 
incarnate a Christian way of living in our homes in the midst of 
a society that is neither Christian nor truly pagan, but secular 
(that is, disconnected from the influence of God or of ‘‘the gods, 
so far as that is possible). 

The Christian way of living, then, the Christian culture which 
we parents must fashion in our homes day by day, needs to be at 
once strong and supple, definite and adaptable. For it must train 
our children to live as Christians not only at home but also out. 
side the home both in the present and in the future. 

How can we best go about such a task? If we tackle it like; 
picture puzzle, taking pieces of advice even from the most authori- 
tative sources and trying to fit them together, we may find only 
a puzzie as a result. Unless we ourselves have some blue-print, 
some master-plan by which to judge whether to adopt Father A's 
scheme of family prayer, or Sister B’s, or to make up our own; 
whether to follow Psychologist X or the equally eminent and 
Catholic Phsychiatrist Y in his ideas on child discipline . . . and 





sO on — we shall let ourselves in for much bewilderment and 
little Christian peace. 


Now God has already given us such a master-plan in what | 
theologians beautifully call the ‘‘economy” of salvation — in His | 
way of going about His work of re-establishing all things in 
Christ. In accordance with the needs of our human nature, and, 
still more, of our fallen human nature, God goes about the work | 
of our salvation sacramentally, that is, He consistently uses visible 
things to bring us to the knowledge and love of the invisible. | 


Our Lord Himself is the great ‘‘Sacrament,”’ the “‘visible image 
of the invisible God,’’ who has made Himself our way and our 
truth and our life. The visible Church, His Body, prolongs and 
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HOME TRAINING 


fulfills His work through the centuries. In the Church, Christ 
communicates His life and vitality to us by means of the sacra- 
ments, given to us by human beings, under the “‘signs’’ of physical 
things and audible words. Christ teaches us His truth through 
human teachers, by means of human words, by means of stories 
and images taken from the visible world and from ordinary human 
experience. And He shows us how we may join Him in His 
redemptive work by means of the sacramental sacrifice of the Mass, 
and by loving and serving Him whom we cannot see in our fellow 
human beings whom we can see. 

God's master-plan, then, is Christ our Lord Himself, God and 
Man. From Him radiates all truth: every thing, every truth, every 
fact can therefore somehow lead our minds to Him, From Him 
radiates all life: all real living can, therefore, be a means to the 
fuller living of His life. He Himself is the way to God: all rightful 
means, therefore, to good and happy human living can somehow 
both reflect Him and lead us toward Him. By His truth we learn 
to judge what is true, by living His life we learn what real life 
should be, by following His way we can find out what the ways 
of human living ought to be and might become. 

For example. As things are, most of us think we have done 
everything possible to sanctify our family meals by the three- 
times-a-day effort to make sure of saying grace. But suppose that 
we began to follow out some of the implications of the mystery 
of the holy Eucharist in everything connected with our family 
meals, 

In the holy Eucharist, Christ’s own body and blood, His life 
and His grace, our gift of ourselves together in Him to God, and 
God's gift of Himself to us, are all made present under the ‘‘signs’’ 
of bread and wine, in the Mass whose basic plan is that of a family 
meal. Our family meals, then, are meant to teach us and our chil- 
dren about the banquet of the holy Eucharist. Our food and our 
family meals are meant to be the humble human reflections of the 
sacred meal of the holy Eucharist, which itself is a reflection of the 
eternal feast of heaven. 


In this light, imagine a meal which the father earned by a piece 
of “sharp business’ in which he did somebody out of the price of 
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a day’s food; a meal consisting of food which the mother obtained 
by pushing in ahead of ten other people for a bargain at the super- 
market; which she prepared in a temper and shoved onto an 
untidy and not-too-clean table; food which itself all looked like 
something else and contained practically no real nourishment; a 
meal to which the children come completely unwashed, knocking 
each other over in their hurry; a meal eaten in uncharitable silence, 
or to the accompaniment of mother’s complaints about the neigh- 
bors. . . 

Such a meal obviously bears no relation at all to the Table of 
God. It is not a ‘‘sign’’ capable of teaching the children anything 
about God’s Banquet. It will certainly give them no notion at all 
of why heaven should be compared to a feast. Such a meal is a 
completely secular activity, un-Christian, hardly even human. 


Think of the possibilities inherent in our own family lives if 
both the bread-winner and the bread-maker began, however, to 
try to make each meal and everything connected with it more and 
more fit to be a humble human “‘sign’’ and reflection of the 
Banquet of the holy Eucharist. Then the day-by-day, year-by- 
year, often seemingly hopeless task of training the children to 
cleanliness and decent table-manners would take on real purpose 
and point, and so would the even more long-drawn-out and diffi- 
cult job of training them to happy and interesting and charitable 
table conversation. 

Let us suppose that the price of the meal is earned, say, by the 
father’s running a small hardware store as a real neighborhood 
service, making available to his neighbors at just prices the things 
they need for daily living — or, for that matter, by any other 
honest job that in some way honestly contributes to human wel- 
fare; suppose that the mother bought the materials for the meal 
from a neighborhood grocery and vegetable store, the owner of 
which was also trying, according to his lights, to serve his neigh- 
borhood rather than make a fortune. Suppose that the mother, 
letting the children help her as much as their age and ability 
allowed, did her best, with whatever real food the family could 
afford, to prepare a meal that would both nourish her family and 
please them. Suppose that she served it carefully and lovingly; 
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that the children acted, not like little angels, but like little Chris- 
tians-in-the-making, possessing standards of hand-washing, orderly 
eating and Christian behavior that they did not always live up to, 
but were at least aware of. Suppose not only that grace was really 
prayed before and after but also that the conversation at the meal 
was taken part in by everyone, according to his age, learning to 
attend to each other’s mental and spiritual needs for interest and 
love and attention, as well as to each other’s physical needs for 
salt or butter. Such a meal would be a truly Christian family 
meal, a real “‘sign,’’ in its own order, of the eucharistic Banquet. 

We should begin to possess some real standard by which to 
judge the food we buy (and some real reason to make it worth 
the trouble of growing it ourselves, when possible), and how 
and where to buy it; to judge how best we can spend our time 
and energy in preparing it . . . and so on. Suppose that many 
families were to try to act in such a way. What vast areas of 
human life would, slowly, begin to be restored in Christ! And 
our children, trained in such sacramental thinking, would grow 
up, with God’s help, to be far ahead of their parents in thus 
seeing and judging our whole commercial system, our whole way 
of life, in the light of Christ and in knowing how best to go 


about acting in and for that light in the foggy world of today.’ 

But where can we learn to follow out this sacramental plan, 
given us by God Himself, in all the details and decisions of daily 
life? Again, sacramentally: from the sacramental life of the 


*Needless, perhaps, to say, the ideal of fully Christ-ened family life is not 
that of monastic life. St. Benedict modelled the monastic family on the Christian 
family, but that does not mean that the Christian family should try to pattern 
its life on that of a monastery. For the monastery is designed to lead its mem- 
bers to Christian perfection, to “‘run in the road of God’s commandments,”’ but 
the family has to start its members on the road to Christian perfection and 
teach them to walk. The ideal family meal, for instance (I speak as one less 
wise), should normally include conversation, for part of the children’s training 
in Christian eating is to learn how courteously and happily to share experiences 
and ideas while courteously sharing physical food. By such complete human 
“sharing” we fashion our kind of sign and reflection of the eucharistic feast. 
The monastic meal, on the other hand, is conducted in silence, or with spiritual 
reading, so as to unite the monks’ minds on the highest possible level, leading 
them through the “‘sign’’ of the meal to thoughts of the reality. But it pre- 
supposes many years of training in family meals, otherwise it would seem (at 
least to the mother of small boys) that the participants would distract each 
other from God, rather than lead one another to Him in their common act 
of dining! 
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Church, from her teaching, one can make up a kind of mental 
map, like those density-of-population charts, of the actual and 
potential intensity of Christ’s presence and action, of the various 
ways in which His truth and His life are reflected in all the ‘‘areas” 
of our daily experience. 


And when we have such a mental chart, we will begin to see 
how and in what ways all of life is meant to be religious, i.e., 
binding us to God, and Christian, i.e., binding us to God 
through Christ. Then we will be able to see, with God's help, 
how much of life we have been treating as purely secular, divorced 
from the truth and life and happiness of Christ, and what we 
each can do about it. 


Here, surely is the proper task of the Christian laity — to 
sacramentalize daily human living and all the materials and actions 
and occupations bound up with it. Priests ‘‘mediate’’ between us 
and God: they bring us the grace of Christ in the sacraments, the 
sacramentals, by their Prayer, and they offer us to God with 
Christ in the Mass. And we, the laos, the people of God, are, 
analogously, to “‘mediate’’ between the Mystical Body of Christ 
and the un-christened world of men and of things. 


We are to help to bring not only our own children, but also 
our non-Catholic neighbors to baptism, to Christ. We are to 
build the houses that the priest will bless, and live in them in the 
power of that blessing. We are to take days and weeks and years 
and re-order them to that pattern of holy human living that the 
liturgy of the Church lays out. We are to work in all the right- 
fully human occupations of modern living and re-order them and 
all the material things they involve, to the life and service of 
Christ’s members, and so to the glory of God. And thus we will 
be doing our own part in re-establishing all things in Christ, in 
extending that consecration of the world which our Lord in- 
augurated by His coming. 

Now it is not easy to see how many of the fields of modern 
human life can best be sacramentalized — how some of them can 
be sacramentalized at all. But it is not so hard to see how home 
life can be made more Christian and more Christ-ening, for here 
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HOME TRAINING 


we are dealing with the comparatively simple fundamental facts 
of human life: eating, sleeping, dressing, housework, play. 

And if we parents begin here, as well as we can, with the light 
and grace of Christ, we will see more clearly as we go along what 
can be done in our immediate neighborhoods. We will see how 
best to unite our own brains and influence in Catholic family 
action of one sort or another. We will begin to see how to extend 
the influence of Christ into streets and stores, farms and factories. 

And if we train our children to sacramental thinking, in sacra- 
mental living, we will be reinforcing them along truly tradi- 
tional Christian lines. They will then be able to see, far more 
clearly than we do now, how modern life can and may be made 
holy, re-oriented to Christ. So we shall be training them both for 
their next ride in a street-car, and for their future work for Christ. 
And so we shall be giving ourselves, here and now, the plan, the 
norm, we need for judging the applicability of good specialist 
advice to our particular needs, and for making the innumerable 
smail decisions of daily family life.* 

The articles in this series, then, are designed to be a kind of 
preliminary survey of people, times, places, things, daily actions, 
vocations and occupations as seen in the light of Christ, according 
to the teaching and life of the Church; together with some ideas 
that have occurred to at least two parents as to the means whereby 
we and our children might better realize the presence and action 
of Christ in our midst, remove the obstacles to its light, and make 
ready the dough of ourselves and our daily life for His divine 
leavening — “‘that in ail things God may be glorified.” 


MARY PERKINS RYAN 


PAX XP I 


*E. g., as it seems to us, toy pistols have a legitimate role in the life of a 
future soldier of Christ; whereas a great deal of candy and gum — being bad 
for a child’s physical health and helping to undo any nascent habits of regu- 
larity and self-control in matters of food — does not. 
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BREAD AND WINE* 


HE bread and wine are first mentioned, as elements ip 
the sacrifice to be offered, at the offertory of the Mass, 
when the priest raises them up and prays that they may 
be acceptable offerings and secure for the faithful the 
gift of eternal life. Bread and wine: the universal syn- 

bois of food and drink, the necessities of life? But here we may 

think of them under another aspect: they are the essential fruits 
of the earth (God's gift) perfected by the art of men serving the 
community, symbols of life, therefore, but as including the earth 
and its fulness, man and the works of man, the human family 

(which itself includes all that over which man has “dominion” 

and for which he has responsibility — God’s other creatures). 

St. Augustine defines sacrifice in general as oblatio rei ut sanc- 
tificetur: it is not merely the offering to God of a victim which 
is to represent the self-offering of man: that is only the first 
moment, or movement, of the sacrifice. There follows the fulfil- 
ment (if the sacrifice is “‘acceptable’’) in the sanctifying of the 
victim — the “entering into it’’ in some way or another of divine 
life — so that again the sacrificers in whose place it stands may 
themselves, through communicating together in it, receive that 
divine life. 

The bread and wine, then, stand here first of all for the human 
beings offering the sacrifice in union with the Priest-Victim into 
whom the elements are soon to be changed; and they offer them- 
selves ut sanctificentur, that they may be made holy, may receive 
the gift of divine life. 

But what is included in that self-offering? It is not merely the 
bodies and souls of the offerers: it is their lives in the fullest sense. 
Life is a tissue of relationships: with other human beings, with 
animals and inanimate creatures, with the works of our own and 
other men’s hands, with the earth and the sun and the stars. Into 
the cup raised by the priest in offering, therefore, we are to put 
ourselves, our society, the Church, the human family, the earth 
and its fulness, all the human arts, that through Christ this 
totality may be sanctified and redeemed. So the bread is the 





*This is the third in a series of four essays on sacramental signs. — E! 
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A BREAB AND WINE 


) gathering of many grains of wheat into one loaf, and the wine 
) is formed of many grapes: and it is thus unity-out-of-multipicity 
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Mase . that is to be offered and sanctified. 
y may 4 The bread is white, like the candles and the linen; the wine is 
ul the — red: the one the candor of truth, the other the fire of love. Behind 
| sym- — the bread of the new dispensation there is all the Old Testament 
¢ may — symbolism of the manna in the desert: God’s care for His people; 
fruits and all the human symbolism of the breaking of bread for hospi- 
ng the tality, generosity, fellowship. 
— Behind the wine there is the story of human joy and friend- 
family : : 

oo ship, the gladness of human festival — but, as Dr. Josef Pieper 
nion = : ; ee ro 
9s). remarks, ‘‘there is no such thing as a feast “without Gods’ "’: only 


the drab regimentation of a “Labor Day”’ or the vacuum of a 
— “Bank Holiday’’: to celebrate human feasts humanly is to come 


which to the threshold of worship;* and so behind the human story 
e ins there is all the divine symbolism of the vineyard and the cup: 
fulfil “Dawn shall find us in the vineyard, looking to see what flowers 
of the the vine has, and whether they are growing into fruit... . To 
divine my mother’s house I will lead thee, my captive; there thou shalt 
ore teach me my lessons, and I will give thee spiced wine to drink” 
> that (The Song of Songs, 7:12; 8:2, Knox translation). 
ames Of what shape should the cup be? There is an interesting 
1 into contrast between the style which seems to predominate in early 
then. and medieval times, and that which becomes common at the time 
cosine of the Renaissance and after. In the former case the chalice is 
almost stemless, with broad base and very wide and rather shal- 
Ly the low cup; in the typical Renaissance chalice on the other hand the 
pee) stem is very long (and ornate), and the cup is narrow, of tulip 
with shape. It is tempting but no doubt dangerous to draw conclusions 
mee from this historical development; at least it may be said that the 
.™ older shape is, as a symbol, the richer and more correct: the cup 
— should indeed be wide: wide enough to receive the infinite prodi- 
aa gality of God, and to elicit an answering generosity from man. 
“ We may be thankful that in these days the older shape is so 
i largely returning to favor. 


En Josef Pieper: Leisure the Basis of Culture, pp. 71-72. 
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The Christian must climb the steps up into the church, ani 
again up to the sanctuary where the sacrifice is offered and th 
divine life is given; but it is not in order that he may then remain 
upon the mountain. 


‘‘Go, the Mass is ended,’”’ means for him a command to descend 
again into the plains of everyday life: for himself, he must be a 
the candle, a ‘‘being of praise,” but also like the candle in th 
Gospel, that is not to be hid under a bushel: he must go back 
into the plains bearing with him the redemptive Christ; and in 
the power of that Christ, like the candle again, spread about him in 
the world the candor of divine truth and the glowing heat of 
divine love. 


The early Church had a far more vivid realization than we of 
the way in which divine power, mediated through matter (the 
body and the gestures of the Christian), is intended to heal matter 
and sanctify it (the bodies of other men, the animal creation, the 
material world). In the “‘laying on of hands’’ it is bodily health 
which is given to the sick, if God wills, through bodily gestures; 
and if animals, through loving domestication and blessing, are to 
be given a sort of analogous supernatural life as part of the human 
family, and if Nature through husbandry and blessing is to be 
freed at least in some measure from the dominion of evil and 
restored at least in some measure to the loving dominion of man 
— so different from the materialistic domination which modern 
man strives to achieve — it is again because through his body man 
can re-establish something of the relationship, at once master and 
servant, which characterized the unfallen world.’ 


So the Christian must go down from the altar and from the 
church, bearing Him who is the “light for the revelation of the 
peoples,’’ and in whose power alone there can be once again peace 
and tranquillity and benison for mankind and for the earth. 


GERALD VANN, O.P. 


*Cf. Pieper, op. cit., p. 63. 
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Main THE COMING BREVIARY REFORM 


E in the United States hear very little, outside of 
this magazine and rare articles in other, mostly 
clerical, periodicals, about the intense and con- 
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| the tinued discussion of liturgical reforms going on all 
back F over Europe. That is probably the reason why the 
d  F new Easter Vigil received the reception it did: incredulity on the 
M in ; part of the laity, reserve on the part of the clergy. 
big The “‘spring flood’’ had come unexpectedly, so hurried dykes 
were thrown up against it, in which everything was used from 
eof | attic to cellar, and a lot of dirt to boot. That the reform came 
(the from the Holy See, as usual, made the objections sound like true 
atter F concern, but it certainly did not stop them a bit. Fear of admira- 
th > tion of the people — whatever this means in the minds of the 
alth [| worriers — over-work for the clergy, change of confession sched- 
irs; f ule, no Communion for the Sisters on Saturday morning, and 
eto |) many more such objections you can find if you want to. They 
man | loom larger than the cause of the Vigil, because the Vigil does not 
> be even ‘‘loom little’ in the eyes of people who have not been pre- 
and pared through discussion. And most of us are afraid, anyway, to 
man discuss anything beyond “‘Bertha’’ and ‘“Titius’’ and their various 
dern | predicaments when the deanery conferences come around. 
man This same thing is going to happen all over again with the 
and proposed reforms of the missal and breviary, unless we do what 
our pastoral conscience bids us do: get into the discussion. After 
the all, America has to say something about it. We here are sup- 
the posedly very different from Europe. If that is so, then a definitely 
eace European” reform may not be a “‘reform’’ for us at all. The 


Holy See is listening, not just telling us: this year’s improvements 

on the Easter Vigil were the result of audible and invited criticism, 

J voiced mostly by French and German scholars and pastors (cf. 
March WORSHIP, pp. 201ff.). 

If nothing comes across the ocean, the Holy See is fully entitled 
to conclude that the silence means: Whatever you do is all right 
with us here; we have nothing to offer except: shorten it all, since 

) We are very, very busy people. Or it may mean: We are too busy 
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with other things, don’t bother us; and since changes involy; 
bothersome readjustment of routine, the fewer the better. Or i 
may mean: We don’t even know what is going on and don’t car 
Or finally it could amount to this: We are so wrapped up in an 
anti-attitude — in view of the tensions we live in, Blanshardism 
and the like — that to us any reform means an admission tha 
something needed reform, and we would not even whisper such an 
admission to ourselves because of what certain people could mak 
of it. 

If these were our attitudes — and I say it in the subjunctiy 
because I want to hope they aren't true — we could have no com. 
plaints if the Holy Father simply said: In view of the lack of 
interest in the U.S. no constructive and catalytic suggestions and 
criticism are to be expected. If what you want is to be told, like 
a loyal son who prefers to be told rather than to be helped to 
come a decision of his own, then that is what you are going to 
get. But remember: you will then have no right to stall, to hes. 
tate, to object or to be cool about it all. What happened to th 
Easter Vigil in the U.S., with splendid exceptions like Cincia. 
nati and St. Cloud, to mention but two, is an indication that w 
on this continent don’t take to reforms, even when the Pop 
himself makes them. I have even heard it said that the Holy 
Father was not altogether behind “this thing’’ — it had been 
put over on him. Silly as it sounds, wise and mature men said s0. 


Shall this happen again? Would it not be better if we got in| 
on the discussion beforehand and added our observations? Euro-| 
pean criticism of American Catholicism often is so harsh, it would 
delight our native foes no end. Don’t let us justify it by being 
aloof when our most vital causes are concerned. 


To make a beginning. For years, more than twenty as a matte 
of fact, scholars, pastors, clergy and laity (!) have discussed liturg: 
cal reforms up and down the European continent, frankly, expert 
ly, and with profound convictions. After all, it intimately cox 
cerns them. The new Easter Vigil in its best aspects is the result 0! 
just such critical outspokenness, such live and personally engas 
criticism. Pope Pius XII knew the desire of shepherds and floc 
for more ‘‘sense,’’ more timeliness, for elimination of the irrelevani 
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BREVIARY REFORM 


and confusing, for participation. He called those who had spoken 
into council, The result is magnificent. 


The late Cardinal Nasalli-Rocca of Bologna made ‘“‘startling’’ 
proposals for a better and more modern breviary. Being a prince 
of the Church, he made the discussion assume dignity and legiti- 
macy. He encouraged others by staking his own dignity. He came 
out for a shorter office, for fewer psalms and fewer octaves, for a 
thorough revision of the calendar and the “‘historical’’ lessons of 
the second nocturn, for the elimination of all those things that 
make it hard to be “‘sincere,’’ such as answering your own “‘Domi- 
nus vobiscum"’ and the like. He was not the first, nor the last, to 
speak boldly and yet wisely. The French and Germans kept at it, 
and so, above all, did the authoritative Ephemerides Liturgicae, 
edited and published by the officials and experts in Rome. The 
latest discussion of the problem that has come to my desk is the 
one by Father Paul Lorry (Liturgisches Jahrbuch, Vol. I, Part 
I, 1952, pp. 73ff.). 


Fr. Lorry calls for substantial cutting to assure “enjoyment 
and devotion’’ for the average priest praying the breviary. He 
sees several ways to achieve this: a revised calendar (elimination 
of prolix offices) and improved details, which he calls ‘‘face-lift- 
ing,’’ but which he deems insufficient. He also objects to Fr. Bal- 
thasar Fischer's proposal: a distinction between strictly obligatory 
parts of the office, i. e., Matins, Lauds and Vespers, and the other 
hours which should not be neglected if you have the time. He 
foresees a new wave of scrupulous breakdowns resulting from 
such a measure, and feels it is less a ‘‘reform’’ than a mere reduction. 


His own program is: retain all hours, but shorten them. He 
quotes history: no reformers ever touched the sacred number of 
seven hours (plus the night office). The seven are well spaced to 
consecrate time, and that is the purpose of the office. He recalls the 
gradual easing-up from the daily 150 psalms of the Desert Fathers, 
to about 40 psalms per day in St. Benedict’s Rule, to the 34 psalms 
now left in the Roman office (really less, because of the subdivision 
of long psalms). Since this is the direction in which we are headed, 
let us go on. The biggest step lies in St. Benedict’s “‘discretion”’ ; 
in him he also sees the wise separation of prayer from work, giving 
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both their due place without mingling them. Fr. Lorry stress; 
the aspect of the office as ‘“‘pensum servitutis,’’ whose correc 
meaning has nothing to do with ‘‘serfdom’”’ or “‘servitude,”’ but, 
being late Latin, probably has to be unloaded of the connotation; 
we attach to it and translated: divine service due to God. 


He arrives at 13 ‘‘psalms’’ (counting the divisions of long 
ones) per day, and no more than 3 lessons in Matins. He wants 
to preserve the number and place of the “‘hours.’’ It should strictly 
be a ‘‘little office’ for the private recitation of the diocesan clergy 
—the abbey churches and cathedrals, the common and public 
services should not be affected. He sees one result that, I think, is 
most welcome: the respective hour could then more readily be said 
at its appropriate time, e. g., Lauds at sunrise (or ‘‘bed-rise’’), 
Vespers at sunset, etc. 

He also comes to the rescue of the much abused Lord's Prayer. 
Instead of its being a ‘“‘time filler,’’ so to speak, popping up 
everywhere, he restricts it to five occasions: in every Lauds and 
Vespers before the collect, and in the second half of Prime. But 
then, as it seems to me, he spoils it all again by putting it also 
before the first and after the last hour of the office, dangling it in 
space together with the Creed, whereas in Mass and Lauds and 
Vespers it has a position of climax. I think our confrere thereby 
knocks over one of the props on which he stands: the re-focussing 
of parts according to true prominence. 

Fr. Lorry also urges that the Scripture readings include all books 
of the two Testaments, except the Gospels, but in judicious selec- 
tion. The present whetting of one’s appetite with “‘initia’’ is, to 
say the least, a bit perfunctory; it invites us to read the rest, but 
who ever does so, in these days of packed calendars and time 
schedules? 

I am not going to succumb to the temptation of digesting Fr. 
Lorry’s article, but shall try to remain firm in my purpose by 
adding what I think is an American contribution — adoptive son 
though I am with no commission either from the natives or the 
appointed shepherds. 

Here I go. I think most of Fr. Lorry’s proposals sound, and 
since great scholars are in his company, we are safe on the score 
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BREVIARY REFORM 


of history and tradition. His pleas for better selection of the read- 
ings, expurgation of unhistoric “‘lives,”’ for a substantial shorten- 
ing of it all, for a re-elevation of such venerable prayers as the 
Our Father and the Apostles’ Creed from serving as timing devices 
and fillers to the majesty they deserve, will probably be whole- 
heartedly welcomed by the clergy of the United States. 


In my own seminary days, Latin was in the process of becoming 
1 vanishing art, and I used to argue vainly with my fellow 
seminarians about its beauty, virility, sonority, majesty, subtlety, 
etc. But in this country it is a vanished art today, and I suppose 
Europe is not far behind wherever education has been ‘‘progres- 
sive.” To know Latin so well as to speak to God in your soul in 
this ancient and majestic tongue is something visualized only by 
congenital optimists. Abbeys and monks’ choirs, I think, ought to 
keep the Latin office. But for the private prayer of the diocesan 
oriest, let us have our mother’s tongue and our own. This is 
suggestion number one. 


My second suggestion, of discarding from the office all those 
osalms which already occur in other parts of the liturgy, like 
Judica, Lavabo, De profundis, etc., and those that should be 
reserved to exorcisms, like Ps. 108, or those which are either in 
part or wholly duplicates of others, was rejected in a personal 
letter by the learned Fr. Lorry. However, since by tradition Ps. 
71 “belongs” to Epiphany, Ps. 67 to Pentecost, Ps. 117 to Easter, 
Ps. 50 to offices of penance, Ps. 88 to Christmas, they, I think, 
should with others be reserved for these festive or penitential 
vecasions, at least on general principles. 


This would all help to shorten, but also to “‘psychologize’’ our 
prayer, and to counteract what so many learned liturgists seem 
to expect us all to do: adapt meanings like an Alexandrian divine 
f the fourth century. I know this is hitting too close for com- 
fort at the true and orthodox teaching of the “‘senses’’ and the 
prophetic character of the Scriptures. I am in no way denying 
the different senses nor their validity. I am only wondering 
whether or not people of our day are able to do much with them, 
let alone master them. It can’t be a simple task, as is shown by 
the history of this art and the wild growths it produced, and also 
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by the existence of a school in Antioch which went to the other 
extreme, if my ignorance does not mislead me. Not every one is a 
Pére Daniélou, an Oscar Cullmann, a Karl Thieme or a Christine 
Mohrmann, not to mention Clement of Alexandria, Origen and 
their peers. 


Some of my readers may lift eyebrows at my crudeness, my 
simplifying tendencies and my “‘encouragement”’ of the shallow, 
the superficial and lazy. But while liturgy is a subtle work of art 
this does not mean it must be artificial, that its subtlety is akin 
to a trick, that its civilizatory aspect abhors naturalness and that 
its ancient and eternal tendencies mean fossile opposition to al! 
that the subjective intenseness of modern subjective prayer — heir 
of the devotio moderna — has wrought in man. Those Hebrew 
psalms that stride across the stage in the measured cadences of 
Latin and Gregorian chant, once stripped and naked are “‘quite 
subjective, personal and individual, passionate and wild.’ The 
generalness and universal value they have is not of the uniformed 
kind at all. 


Since we are selective in so many ways — only the principles 
of selection have become more humane, rational and subtle —! 
would say that only the most “‘valuable,’’ evocative and stirring 
parts of the Old Testament, the Fathers and the hymns should 
be retained. How any man can attentively, devoutly and with 
dignity say in one session all of Ps. 118, chopped in parts by 
counting off eight verses and interrupted by antiphons that no 
human ingenuity is able to make fit except in a most general sort 
of way, well, it is beyond me. I can imagine a community singing 
it all, picking its way with relish through allusions, hidden and 
interlocking senses and subtie references in the leisure and constant 
practice that goes with the stately rhythm of monastic life. A rich 
man has his table elaborately and richly set and can select from it 
to his liking and fine taste. A common laborer in the quarry of 
the Lord needs fare more immediately salutary for him. Whether 
or not he covers all 150 psalms is less important to him than 
that he make the selection of the most palatable his own prayer. 
Nor do we now continue reading through in order the books of 
Scripture after they have been “‘initialed’’ for us in the office. St. 
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Benedict's idea, that tradition demands that we say all 150 psalms 
within a given time, is so much part and parcel of an age that is 
not ours that “‘tradition’’ (changing tradition at that, as he him- 
self admits) cannot be appealed to when a whole generation of 
clergy are in danger of losing their taste for psalms altogether 
through ‘‘over-consumption” in large packages. 


Modern man is an over-sensitive and nervous eater, physically 
as well as mentally. He needs stimulating and well arranged food, 
a carefully balanced diet, to stand up under the thunderous impact 
that pounds him from all sides. The priest is no exception. To 
say a prayer geared to midnight waking and misnamed ‘‘Matins’’ 
any old time between chores during a day’s labors, leads to what 
Fr. Yves Congar calls a discrepancy that borders on insincerity. 

For a man my age to talk like a radical may appear queer and 
heedless. I grew up in the first dispensation of the liturgical move- 
ment: expecting liberation of poor industrialized mankind through 
the lucid beauty of chant, Latin, and Roman ‘“‘timelessness,’’ 
objectivity, dogma. But I see a new dispensation — as the litur- 
gists in Europe do — only more fundamental. Before my arteries 
begin to rustle with chalk, I make my plea for timeliness! 


H. A. R. 
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A SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING 


HE Catholic mind must think with the mind of the Church, 
Bi and the Catholic heart must beat with the heart of the 

Church. And since the Church is Christ through time, in 
the heart of the Church are the treasures of the wisdom and 
knowledge of His heart. The Catholic heart, therefore, must love 
with His love. ““The future,’’ said the Pope, ‘‘belongs to those 
who love.’ But the surest means to think and love with the 
Church is to live with her. 


Can Catholic schools teach this kind of living? They can. How 
many succeed in achieving it, I don’t know. But I would like to 
describe what I do know, about how the parish school of Holy 
Cross in St. Louis is attaining this goal. This parish is well 
known; its parish life has often been described, its choristers are 
famous. But here we are particularly concerned about the forma- 
tion which the children receive in their parochial school. 


Visitors are struck by the reverence of these 230 children as 
they walk into church every morning, open their missals, even 
third graders take out their music and begin to sing the Mass. 
heartily. It is obvious that they like to sing the Mass, know that 
it is theirs, that they are not merely being present at but are taking 
part in the Sacrifice. 


Another quality of these children that strikes the visitor is their 
““‘graciousness.’’ Without self-consciousness, they offer to help a 
stranger. It seems to be instinctive with them to be friendly and 
helpful. Certainly they represent no superior group. They come 
from plain homes. The boys are like boys everywhere, they get 
into the same kinds of mischief. The girls look like bobby-soxers 
anywhere else. They are no more nor less interested in school books 
than other children. But there is a difference. A well-known Jesuit 
expressed it best perhaps when he said: “I do not pretend to under- 
stand, but I envy my nephew in that school because he has the 
same enthusiasm for church as for baseball.’ 


That seems to be it: ‘‘an enthusiasm for church.”” They love it. 
Because their church is not just a place where they must go on 
Sundays to avoid mortal sin; it is their Father’s house where they 
are at home; they ‘‘belong’’ because they play an important part 
in it. It, too, is their school. For doctrine is not like geography 
that is learned at night to be recited in the morning. At this 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


“school,’’ it steps out of a textbook and comes alive. It has often 
been said that the ‘‘liturgy is doctrine lived,” and these children 
live the full liturgy of the Church, imbibing its spirit, its joy, its 
big warm love. 

They are present when the Advent wreath is blessed and hung. 
They take part in this blessing. They are aware of the meaning 
of the season. They cry out daily with the Old Testament figures: 
“Drop down dew, O Heaven, and let the earth bud forth a Savior.”’ 

In their Advent program for parents and parishioners they sing 
the prophecies and, in singing, absorb the poetry of Isaias, hear 
the stern warning of the Baptist, become aware that Lady Mary is 
the ‘‘root of Jesse,’’ the co-redemptrix of the race. They deepen 
their spiritual roots while making attractive cards with the ‘‘O” 
antiphons, reciting them and, above all, chanting them. In his 
pontifical robes St. Nicholas comes on his feast to these children, 
gentiy reminding them that Advent means eliminating their faults 
and ‘‘preparing the way of the Lord.’”’ The slogan, “Put Christ 
back into Christmas’ may seem silly to these children who know 
so well that He ts Christmas. 

At a party for the altar boys on St. John’s day, the boys come 
to receive a blessing and gift from their shepherd. All the children 
come on Holy Innocents day for their blessing and presents. Feasts 
are festive and are celebrated with joy in this school. As the last 
hour of the oid year ticks away, the older children are in church 
taking part in the examination of conscience with the rest of the 
parish. ‘‘Have I been careful of justice, of truth, of modesty?” 
they ask themselves. ‘“‘Have I tried to give encouragement?’’ The 
command ‘‘to love one’s neighbor as one’s self’’ is lifted out from 
a page in Scripture and put into their hearts. 

They walk with the ““Three Kings’’ in the Epiphany procession 
and, on the feast of the Presentation, with our Lady, are aware 
that they are to carry Christ to the world as she carried Him to 
the Temple. 

Lent is seriously spent but not negatively. The children take 
turns putting up the cards explaining the stational church of the 
day, and a group of them participate in the daily stational pro- 
cession. This is the season when they learn so much about the 
sacraments, particularly holy baptism and the Eucharist. Talks, 
discussions, question and answer sessions deepen this learning. 
They even prepare a table in the sanctuary for a lenten evening 
devotion and explain to all in the church the sacrament of extreme 
unction, the meaning of this “‘last anointing unto Glory.” 

There are no lessons in arithmetic or grammar during Holy 
Week. It is the “Great Week,’’ and the children prepare for full 
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participation in the life of the Church. With their parents, they 
chant Tenebrae, the beautiful service known as ‘“The Church’s 
Mourning for Her Betrayed, Crucified and Buried Spouse.’’ At six 
o'clock on Holy Thursday evening the older boys share the paschal 
supper with the priests, a meal served by the pastor, at which the 
Last Discourse of the Lord is explained so that these boys may 
understand Christ’s legacy to His people. Can children ever forget 
the “Midnight Watch”’ as they see their pastor humbly wash the 
feet of twelve of the eighth grade boys and listen to the prayer 
that they also go forth as apostles? Can they remain untouched as 
they hear the great Highpriestly prayer read to them? 


At daybreak on Easter morning they come with their parents 
carrying baskets of bread, meat and eggs to be blessed. This blessed 
food is soon to become their Easter breakfast at a table bearing in 
the center a blessed candle, symbolic of the Risen Christ. It is on 
this, the greatest feast of the year, that the first graders make their 
first Communion. It is a joy to watch them walk in the introit 
procession, with no giggling, no staring about, because these little 
people know that they are about to receive the Sacrament of Love 
for the first time. They are evidently intent on this fact, not on 
themselves. Self-consciousness, such a trial to many children, seems 
to drop away early at Holy Cross. 


The school year ends with graduation of the eighth graders 
kneeling near the sanctuary during the high Mass which, they 
know, is offered for them: that their lives may ever remain Christ- 
centered. School ends, but not the parish life, for these children. 
They come, not all of course, but a substantial number, day after 
day throughout the summer. They file in on summer mornings, 
in an orderly yet not regimented fashion. This lack of regimenta- 
tion seems characteristic. There is conformity, but there is freedom 
in it. This stems in part from the free, joyous spirit of the parish 
itself. But the roots go deep into the centuries of Catholic teaching 
and culture. Modern educators point with pride to the projects in 
schools today. They open a classroom door to display a group, 
some drawing a map, others making a tepee. But how many cen- 
turies has the Catholic Church known that her children learn by 
doing? Was not she the one who taught by means of miracle plays, 
by processions, by dozens of sacramental ‘‘projects,”” and above 
all, by holy Mass? 


What is done at Holy Cross school is merely following the full 
tradition of the Church. The children learn Christ and His saving 
message by /1ving it. True, they learn other things too: they learn 
history, spelling, grammar. But more important is what happens 
to their personalities. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Not many years back, Norah Hoult wrote a discerning novel, 
Here Were No Windows, about senility. One of the characters in 
the books, a doctor, remarks about a mental patient: ‘She is one 
more victim of the individualism that was meant to free man but 


/ has ended up in imprisoning him in a cell of self.’’ From this 


danger, children formed as these are formed, will be free, because 
in the generous worship of God they lose their false egos and, 
oaradoxically, they find their real selves. They know that they 
are branches of Him who is the Vine; that they are part of His 
Body, the Church. Awareness of this miracle of love must lead 
to liberation from self. 

“We do not live for ourselves alone,’’ said our Holy Father in 
his encyclical on the Mystical Body, “but in mutual co-operation 
with our fellow members, helping one another for the more per- 
ect building up of the Whole.’’ On this principle rests the work 
of Holy Cross school. 

It is obvious that to children reared on this principle, democracy 
is deeply instilled since the principle applies also to living in a 
democratic state. Nor is this surprising. In Religion and the Mod- 
ern State, Christopher Dawson says that ‘‘democracy is the flower 
of Christianity.’’ In other words, democracy is the application of 
Christ’s doctrine to government. These children learn to live in a 
democracy, not so much because they daily recite the great lines 
from the Declaration of Independence, which, of course they do; 
but rather because “‘democracy is the flower of Christianity,”” and 
the roots of Christianity are so firmly planted in their young souls. 

Holy Cross school does not say: “‘Our aim is to break down 
secularism, to integrate personality, to foster democracy.”’ But it 
achieves this aim because it “‘seeks first the kingdom of God and 
His justice.”” And when that is done, the “‘other things’’ will be 
added. 

St. Louis, Mo. MARY GIESSELMANN 


ARE YOU TEACHING THE MASS THIS YEAR? 


LL teaching must be adapted to the circumstances under 
which the child is taught. These circumstances include not 
only the school and the time available for instruction, but 

also the home in which the child acquires attitudes, appreciations 
and values, desirable or otherwise, from the spoken word of the 
parents and from their more potent example. Let us recall here 
the statistics given in some quarters: approximately 50. percent 
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of our Catholic people are irregular in attendance at Sunday Mas; 
and many of those who do attend are present in a manner tha 
causes an observer to wonder just what they understand about th; 
Mass and how much they appreciate and value it. 

It is estimated, further, that about 50 percent of our children 
of elementary school age attend parochial schools. Less than on 
third of our boys and girls of secondary school age are in Catholic 
schools, and the areas are few indeed in which anything lik 
adequate religious instruction is offered and accepted by the large 
percentage that attends public high schools. 

One might immediately jump to the conclusion that it is among 
the graduates of these public high schools and of non-Catholic 
institutions of higher learning that we find most of the adults whe 
fail in the duty — and privilege — of attending Sunday Mass 
Census and parish visitation do not bear this out. A surprising 
number of graduates of Catholic high schools, col'eges and uni- 
versities are included. No one reason can be found for this wide- 
spread failure, yet among the many that lead to or cause it, one 
reason seems to stand out: the Mass is not understood, or it is 
not appreciated and valued and therefore not offered and lived. 

In a dissertation, Children’s Understanding of the Mass (Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 1948) Sister M. Brendan Leger 
S.C.I.C., presents the results of a study of the knowledge which 
boys and girls of eighth grade, parochial school, have of the holy 
Sacrifice. They are not very encouraging. In the final chapter, she 
summarizes: ““The meagerness of the treatment of the Mass (i.e 
in various catechisms considered in the study) has been indicated 
. . « This conciseness and precision . . . give little basis for the 

. 4 . 

preparation and enrichment of the concepts of the Mass. . . . Be- 
sides the burden this situation imposes on our already overloaded 
teachers, there is the fact to be faced that many of the teachers 
have never had a training which fits them for the task of supnle- 
menting the lack in the textbooks. Then, there is always the 
fear on the part of a teacher that in matters of religion she may 
overstep the bounds of her certain knowledge, or interpret too 
freely. Many hesitate to expand the text.’’ Comment is unneces- 
sary. 

Would it not be heipful to suggest that teachers of religion list 
the major concepts underlying the Mass and use these as guides. 
first in their own study of the Mass, and second in their teaching? 
The encyclical Mediator Det could be used for this and the list 
drawn up compared with the material on the Mass given in the 
Revised Baltimore Catechism. From this list select those concepts 
that will give the little child of first grade the complete whole 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


according to his capacity —a whole to which he has a right — 
and develop and add to these grade by grade according to the de- 
veloping capacity of the child. 

This, we think, will help toward a clear, firm grasp of the 
Mass on the part of the teacher, without which she cannot hope 
to impart to the children what it is their right to learn and her 
‘duty to teach. It will guide her in preventing essentials from being 
Fjost in a maze of detail. Detail can be added gradually, but firm, 
iclear development of the major concepts of the Mass must come 
first. There will be consistency in what is presented as essential, 
and consistency in emphasis. From the viewpoint of the teacher, 
) it makes possible constant growth. There is broadness in her grasp 
tof the Mass; she knows it in its essence, in its great sweep of doc- 
trine to be believed and lived, as the act of corporate worship of 
God offered by the Mystical Body of Christ with and through 
Christ its Head. On the other hand, meagerness of knowledge, 
with the inability to separate essentials from non-essentials that 
so often accompanies it, is harmful to the child. 

Sometimes, in fact, it might be better if the teacher did not 
know so much about the details. They are usually easier to teach. 
The externais of sequence and ceremonies, of vestments and sacred 
vessels, are thus often taught where the Mass itself is passed over 
almost lightly. 

We distinguish four fields in which the Mass may be taught: 
externals, the least important and often the best known; under- 
standing of the Mass taught in ways that develop appreciation; 
participation in the Mass, which includes offering with Christ and 
being offered by and with Him; and living the Mass, which 
covers living in daily life the offering of self made in the Mass. 

The Mass contains a synthesis of our religion. Study of the 
Mass correlates with every section of dogma, and close correlation 
should be maintained. Are you teaching contrition to seventh 
grade? Recall the Confiteor in the Mass, the Kyrie, begging for 
forgiveness as one of the purposes of the Mass, and the Mass itself 
—the re-presentation of the death Christ suffered on the cross 
to redeem mankind from sin. It is offered by the living and glorious 
Christ through His priest, with those whom His death has re- 
deemed: your class, the parish, the whole Mystical Body of Christ. 
An assignment could include the finding of one or more additional 
prayers in the Mass in which sorrow for sin and petition for 
forgiveness are included. Such opportunities abound. Right use 
of them deepens the children’s understanding and appreciation of 
the prayers of the Mass, of the purposes for which the Mass is 
offered, and of the Mass itself. 
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Or the subject is grace. There is the offering of the death 
Christ suffered on the cross to win back grace for all mankiné: 
the repeated petitions for favors and blessings, the pleas for unioy 
with God, for sharing in the happiness of heaven, “through Jesu; 
Christ Thy Son, our Lord” without whom no grace or blessing 
comes to us. Sanctifying grace, actual grace, the Author of grat, 
and the fruit of grace; the Mass itself through which, according 
to our capacity, the graces won for us on the cross are applied to 
our souls. Grace for others: for those present, their relatives and 
friends; for the whole Church, Christ’s Mystical Body, and for 
the world, for He died for all mankind. All possible connection; 
need not be pointed out. Give the children the idea, guide them in 
applying it a few times, make use of incidental correlation at th 
psychological moment, and the returns will be rich. 

Have you ever been in a locality where the soil was dry, hard, 
literally baked by prolonged drought? Then came a sudden vio- 
lent rain that flooded the area for a matter of moments. Most of th 
water ran off, for the soil was too hardened to permit it to pene 
trate. But when a gentle persistent rain comes it gradually soften 
and penetrates, life stirs in seed and root and soon begins to show 
in stem and leaf and bud. 

It has often seemed to us that the children’s failure to under 
stand the Mass may be in part at least traced to failure to teach 
it consistently, persistently, throughout the grades. Intensive stud; 
of the Mass in any given year will prove helpful where there hs 
been gradual preparation for this in previous years. Without such 
preparation much of the knowledge that is poured out to the chil 
dren pours over them and fails to penetrate. True knowledge isi 
growth. It demands time. It presupposes work on the part of th 
pupil, for he learns through self-activity; it presupposes prepati 
tion on the part of the teacher, for she must stimulate and guid 
the activity of the pupils. And where knowledge means not on) 
informing the mind but also aiding in the development of righ 
attitudes, appreciations and values sufficient to bring about th 
desired action — in this instance offering and living the Mass— 
it is of necessity a slow growth. 

SISTER M. ROSALIA, M.H.S.H. 


LETTERS TO A SEMINARIAN 


EAR Jim. — While young men continue to dream, old me 
will see their dreams realized. Not that so many years hav 
passed since my own ordination, hardly ten, but your go0 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


letter, and the plan of your classmates to write to priests and ask 
for a few hints on how better to prepare for your work, remind 
me so much of our own little seminary group that I am happy to 
offer you the thoughts of one young priest for what they are worth. 

Your familiarity with Cardinal Suhard speaks well for the 
future. The priests’ prophet, he sees through the eyes of God and 
will help us, as God intended he should, to see what God sees: “A 
new world is in the making. . . . It is that very universe and no 
other that we are called upon to save.’’ There is an urgency to the 
present, the urgency of eternity opening up to receive souls that 
can never come this way again. 

And yet because the souls we personally shall be responsible for 
are not the only souls — there will be others till the end of time 
— it is necessary to provide for the future as well as the present. 
“The salvation of the world is linked with the growth of the 
Church,”’ he tells us, the Church that must not ‘‘naturalize itself 
in endeavoring to supernaturalize profane things.”’ 

I think, Jim, that one thought might be your star in charting 
your present and future course. As priests, we, too, must not 
naturalize ourselves in endeavoring to supernaturalize profane 
things. “The thirst that from the soul doth rise, doth ask a drink 
divine,’ and if we are to ‘fulfill the yearning here below of an 
anguished mankind,’’ as the Cardinal indicates God expects us to, 
then mankind must find divinity in the priest. Otherwise, the salt 
has lost its savor and God has lost a soul. 


That thrice holy priest of God, Blessed Pius X, has told us how 
to remain divine: 


“Since, as all are aware, sanctity of life is the fruit of our will only 
in so far as our will is strengthened by the help of divine grace, God 
Himself makes abundant provision that we may never, if we so wish, be 
destitute of grace; and this we acquire chiefly by the practice of prayer. 
Truly, between prayer and sanctity the connection is so close that one 
cannot exist without the other.” 


Burn that last sentence into your memory and understanding, 
Jim. And begin now, if you have not already done so, to devote 
every moment you possibly can to the practice of prayer. Again, 
it is our Blessed Pius who tells us now from heaven, 


“Let us hold this as absolutely certain, that a priest, to maintain 
worthily his dignity and his office, must be devoted in a singular manner 
to the practice of prayer.” 


I was edified a great deal the other day when one of our con- 


freres from Scotland told me that the late Archbishop of Edin- 
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burgh made a Holy Hour every day of his episcopal life. Why 
priest can plead a lack of time in the face of such an example! Ay 
the Scottish confrere added simply, ‘““That was the secret of }j 
success.”’ And be it noted, Jim, he did not spend that hour wi 
either his breviary or his beads. I suppose he did not arrive at thy 
peak of perfection in one day’s climbing, but it’s good to know) 
did arrive, and to remember that Blessed Pius spoke of “‘the pra 
tice’’ of prayer. 

I don’t think this matter of private prayer was stressed enoui 
for us in the seminary. Or if it was, we too readily forgot. \j; 
were so taken up with the glorious words that heralded the advan, 
of the liturgy, that we gave less than enough attention to priv 
prayer: ‘“The primary and indispensable source of the true Chri 
tian spirit is the active participation in the most holy myster, 
and in the public and solemn prayer of the Church.” 


We learned to love the Mass and to offer it with Christ. Buti 
is shocking to realize how frequently one can find himself n 
offering it with Christ, after less than ten years of celebrating th 
most holy mysteries. If you ask me why, I think I can tell yu 
with a degree of certainty: it is due to the absence of sufficien 
private prayer. 

Look at it this way: Pope Pius said that the source of the tr 
Christian spirit is active participation. Active participation for yu 
and me, rational creatures, means participation of the intellect ani 
will. Unless the intellect is fed regularly on a substantial dit 
activity will lag. 

I do believe, though, that the substance of our diet is to hk 
found in a generous measure in the texts in which the most hol 
mysteries are clothed. Again, and again, and again you may g 
back to the texts of the Masses, both proper and common, ati 
make them the subject of your meditation with great profit. Com 
mentaries help, and the Holy Ghost helps too, when we give Hit 
a chance. ‘‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock. If any one hem 
my voice and opens the door, I will come in to him, and sup wit! 
him, and he with me.” 


As for the ‘‘public and solemn prayer of the Church,”’ | pe 
sonally am a most ardent vernacularist when it comes to the Offic 
Perhaps if I had been a more ardent Latinist in high school the 
would be less cause for wishing I could understand every vers: 
read. But the fact remains that some of the verses are almost afrai 
to see my coming — they know I will embrace them so warm 
as a few friends among so many strangers. All I can say is, dos! 
lose a single opportunity to extend your Latin vocabulary. Th 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


reformed breviary could find you a deformed priest. 

As for your specific questions, Jim, I shall try to answer them 
in some detail later. Indeed you have provided me with chapter 
headings for a good book: What are the peculiar characteristics of 
the spirituality of a diocesan priest? What are his main pitfalls 
which he must avoid? What element is needed in priests today to 
make them real leaders? What should seminarians stress while in 
the seminary, in the line of studies? What new mentality must we 
take on to meet the crisis of our times? Is there any advice you 
feel necessary for a seminarian to know? How can we put C. A. on 
a parish basis? 

God bless you for your earnestness. And pray for us who love 
you for it, because it reminds us that the salt must never lose its 
savor. 

Sincerely in our Lord, 


Arisaig, N. S. PETER A. NEARING 
IT CAN BE DONE' 


O gradually and unnoticed has the religious instruction of 
children passed from the family to the well-trained Sister- 
teacher of the parish school that the parents have not been 

aware of the power, position, and bonds they have surrendered. 
In all our school-home relationships we stress the parents’ role as 
religious teacher. We have found them receptive and appreciative 
and many have regained and maintained their place as the child’s 
primary teacher. 

Our suggestions have been given 1) in the opening-of-school 
letter to the parents; 2) at special meetings of mothers of First 
Communion classes; 3) at parent-teacher assemblies; 4) at open- 
house talks; and 5) during individual conferences with parents. 

At one parent-teacher meeting the idea that God directly com- 
municates to the family the principle of life and hence also the 
principle of education to life as found in the encyclical ‘Christian 
Education’’ was developed. This was challenge enough for some 
fathers and mothers to take the initiative in preparing their child 
for the sacraments. At another time we took paragraphs from the 
encyclical on ‘Christian Marriage.” 

Our letter on the opening of the school year, besides listing 
school regulations, contains a paragraph like this: ‘God is giving 
us another year to help His little ones, your children and our 
pupils, to grow in knowledge and love of Him. They need our 


‘Contributions to this department are invited. A year’s subscription to 
WORSHIP will be paid, to any designated address, for every item printed. — ED. 
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combined direction to be what God has planned for them for all 
eternity. Children must learn to live in God’s grace so as to carry 
out His law. Will you direct your children to put first things first 
by participating in Christ’s Sacrifice, to pray at least at appointed 
times, and to receive the sacraments frequently? The high point 
of the year for the children in second grade is the reception of 
penance and holy Eucharist; in sixth and seventh, confirmation. 
Preparation for these great spiritual events should begin at home 
as well as at school. It is primarily your duty and joy to foster a 
love and a desire for the sacraments.”’ 

Several months before First Communion a letter to the com- 
municants’ parents will tell them what the school is doing and 
how the parents can help. This year the opening paragraph read: 
“Your child is approaching the greatest moment of his life since 
baptism: the privilege of union with Christ in the holy Eucharist. 
Time should be taken to help your child realize what the sacra- 
ments are; that effectiveness of the sacraments depends on the 
preparedness and disposition of the soul. Each parent knows best 
what virtues his child should strive to acquire and what defects he 
must overcome. The love for the sacrament which your child will 
have will depend largely on the way you help him to cooperate 
with the grace and love of God in his daily life and in his prepara- 
tion. First Communion should not be an isolated great day but 
the beginning of a life of frequent communion with Christ.”’ The 
last paragraph: ‘“‘Do keep the preparation of the soul as the im- 
portant thing during these weeks and let attention to dress and 
gifts be secondary.” 

Some years the mothers of the Communion class are invited to 
school for informal discussion and instruction on certain concepts 
to be developed with the children: that the sacraments perfect the 
child so that he can worship God as he ought; that they are a new 
life; that they are Christ operative today. The religion unit, 
‘What makes a child grow more and more like Christ’ is taken 
in outline so mothers can follow informally and functionally 
what the child is learning formally. At another meeting the pray- 
ers of the offertory and the Canon of the Mass were used to show 
how we prepare for holy Communion. Booklets and literature 
are suggested which will be found helpful in preparing their 
children. 

Many parents, started on the idea at meetings, came for indi- 
vidual suggestions and discussion of ways and means of best ful- 
filling their task. They take out from the school library books 
which they feel will supplement their own religious background 
as ‘‘teachers of religion.’’ Through the years we have found parents 
eager to learn and grateful for help. 
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URING September the Church has us read the Book of Job 
D in the divine office. St. James (5:11) speaks of the patience 

of Job; and it is as the “‘patient’’ just man that he has 
become generally known. This ‘‘patience’’ has however a some- 
what different connotation than we usually attach to the word. 
Job was patient as Christ was patient: he was just, yet accepted 
most grievous affliction knowing that such was God’s will. His 
questioning ‘““Why?”’ like the “Why hast thou forsaken me?’’ of 
Christ was not spoken in rebellion. Even his name prefigures the 
Savior, for it means: “the persecuted, or he will not cry out.”’ 
And therefore of him too, as later of Christ, it could be said in 
respect to his patient endurance: ‘‘he was made obedient . . . for 
which cause God hath exalted him’’ above his fellow men. 


Our cover illustrates the final chapters of the book (38-41), 
the theophany in which the Lord answers Job out of a whirlwind: 
I am Yahweh, in whose providence all things are done well; in 
my will lies man’s peace. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — RT. REV. MONSIGNOR WILLIAM H. 
RUSSELL, author of Christ Our Leader and other volumes, 
has for many years been identified with the religious educa- 

tion department at Catholic University. — MARY PERKINS RYAN, 
author of The Sacramental Way and other basic liturgical books, 
writes from the fullness of her experience as a wife and mother. — 
FR. GERALD VANN, O.P., continues to open up to his readers the 
glory and goodness of God’s creation. —H.A.R. was on the 
faculty of the Liturgical Summer School at the University of 
Notre Dame. — Mrs. MARY GIESSELMANN is an enthusiastic 
member of Monsignor Hellriegel’s parish in St. Louis. — REV. 
PETER NEARING's closeness to his seminary days and his keen 
knowledge of the liturgical, cooperative, and Rural Life come- 
ments in Nova Scotia qualify him to answer seminarians’ in- 
quiries about how they can best prepare themselves for parish life. 
— SISTER ROSALIA’s article on teaching the Mass will be wel- 
comed by those who face that very important task in the months 
ahead. —- FLORENCE BERGER is a housewife, mother, and author 
(Cooking For Christ) . 
a 


From the Catholic Herald (London): ‘‘Cardinal Gerlier, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, announces that the beatification cause of Marius 
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Gonin, one of the lay pioneers of the social apostolate in France, 
is to be introduced shortly. The announcement was made during 
the diamond jubilee celebration of the Chronique Sociale de France, 
the weekly newspaper which M. Gonin helped to found. Born in 
Lyons, Marius Gonin was described by the Holy Father last week 
as ‘that humble and indefatigable artisan of Social Catholicism.’ 
His Holiness recalled how, with another young layman, Victor 
Berne, Marius Gonin launched into the social apostolate a few 
months after the publication of Pope Leo XIII’s ‘Workers’ 
Charter.’ ”’ 
+ 


The following two accounts of summer school and workshop 
activity indicate the conviction on the part of our Sisters that the 
Holy Father’s Encyclicals are not only to be read but acted upon: 


The June issue of WORSHIP carried notice of a ‘‘new develop- 
ment this summer in the way of liturgical summer schools,’’ spe- 
cial sessions for priests and seminarians offered by Notre Dame and 
Boston College. Our attention has been called to a similar new 
development —a workshop for high school girls. The Sisters of 
Loretto, with Motherhouse at Loretto, Kentucky, who staff a large 
number of high schoo!s throughout the midwest and southwest, 
held this past June 19-27, a Workshop in Christian Living for 
students from their many Loretto schools and academies. The 
Workshop had a twofold purpose: to give the girls a taste of the 
full life of the Church; to prepare them for a more fruitful student 
apostolate next year in their Loretto schools. 


The workshop was held at Bethlehem Academy, St. John, Ky. 
Set in the midst of Kentucky’s rolling woodlands and fields, far 
from ail semblance of urban life, the place was an ideal location 
for an intensified program of Christian living. The girls hailed 
from such faraway points as El] Paso, Denver, Kansas City, St 
Louis, Kankakee, Louisville, Montgomery and Mobile. 


Each day’s program began with a Dialogue Mass with Homily, 
and closed with Compline. Classes and discussions highlighted the 
grandeur, and beauty, and sanctifying power of the Church's 
liturgy. Work, meals, and recreation were seen and experienced as 
an overflow of the joy that comes from the altar. 

The courses included: The Student in the Life of the Church 
(Rev. Wilfrid Tunink, O.S.B.); Liturgy in the Ordinary Things 
of Life (Mr. Robert Dolan); The Student in the School Com- 
munity (Sister Marie Catherine, S.L.); The Student and Chris- 
tian Art (Mr. Carl Merschel) ; Student Writing with a Proper 
Focus (Sister Jean Patrice, S.L.). 
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The Loretto Sisters’ Workshop is an experiment that might well 
be tried — successfully —-by many another group of teaching 


Sisters. 
e 


What can Catholic colleges offer during their summer school 
sessions beside the basic courses and materials which constitute an 
ordinary academic program? 

Mount Saint Mary’s College in Southern California attempted 
to answer that question by bringing the background of Catholic 
thought and tradition of its teaching into the foreground, that is 
to say, into the classroom itself during its 1952 summer school 
session. 

Calling their summer session the “‘School of Christian Living,”’ 
the Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet, who staff the college, 
geared all course material offered, whether specialized or not, to 
the basic ideas and concepts which have been promulgated by the 
Church, particularly the papal encyclicals written during the 19th 
and 20th centuries. , 

By establishing as a nucleus certain key courses like ‘‘Genera!' 
Life Science,’’ based on the encyclical Humani Generis and Casti 
Conubu; ‘‘Christian Life and Worship,’’ based on Mediator Det; 
“God in the Social Order,’’ based on the Pastoral Letter, The 
| Problem of the Worker in the Light of the Social Doctrine of the 

Church, as weil as on the encyclicals, The Church and the Social 
| Order, Atheistic Communism, and Rerum Novarum, the college 
sought to integrate all its departmental offerings in the light of the 
findings and conclusions indicated by a study of the key courses. 

In order to extend the influence of the “School of Christian 
Living’ beyond the borders of the classroom the college presented 
a series of lectures whose themes flowed from the material covered 
and discussed in class. Open to the public, these lectures were de- 
signed to afford both Catholics and non-Catholics from every walk 
of life an opportunity to explore problems that directly or indi- 
rectly confront them every day. Given by prominent lay and 
clerical authoritites the lecutres covered the various fields of labor, 
government, youth, education, the family, the natural law, the 
church and state, and science and religion. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE LIVING CHRIST. By John L. Murphy. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. Pp. xii-228. Cloth, $3.75. 


Any attempt at writing on the Mystical Body of Christ is welcome 
these days, but especially when it comes from such an able writer as the 
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author of this book. The title caught my attention at once, and the 
blurb, among other things, told me it was a book “for the laborer, the 
factory worker, the housewife.” I thought also of the many Sisters who 
had asked me for materials which would help them in the formation of 
a simple syllabus for the classroom. I began to read, but became more 
and more disgruntled all the way up to Chapter XVII, the last chapter, 
page 202, where I learned that disgruntlement was not in order at all, 
since the author had no intention of writing the type of book I had 
expected. Up to that point, Father Murphy tells us, “We have looked 
at the various parts of the Mystical Body one by one in the hope of 
understanding just what is meant by the terminology. It remains now to 
stand apart and view the whole picture; to see it in its entirety.” After 
all, the author did not write the blurb, and I should have paid more 
attention to the preface. But if the last chapter, with all its rapid allusions 
to the implications of Mystical Body theology had been expanded into 
two hundred and twenty-eight pages, it would have been the book for 
which I was seeking. 

Considering the aim Father Murphy set for himself, he has given us a 
good treatment. It is a commentary, in somewhat popularized style, on 
Pius XII’s encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi. Primarily, it clears up 
obscure terminology to be found in the books of ‘modern’ pioneers in 
Mystical Body theology, such as Jurgensmeier, and which was corrected 
by the official statements of Pius XII. If for no other reason, this ex- 
planatory material makes the book important for anyone interested in a 
more accurate statement of just what the Mystical Body is. It should be 
in the hands of all teachers at all levels, especially if they are teachers 
of religion. The book is also a good review of doctrine, with the added 
advantage of placing the belief of the Church within the framework of 
the Mystical Body. Teachers at the college level could well investigate 
this book as 2 possible, though partial, basis for a course. Even the un- 
initiate might find help from this book, if he will be patient with the 
somewhat legal approach, and a few unavoidably technical sections. 

It is a personal hope that Father Murphy will take certain paragraphs, 
such as the second on page 151, together with that exceptionally good 
last chapter, and write another book —— this time on the spiritual and 
apostolic life of the Mystical Body, with particular emphasis on the part 
of the laity in our present culture. 


OUR UNION IN AND WITH CHRIST. By Fathers J. H. Gillis and J. A 
McMahon. St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, N.S. 1951. Pp. 104. 
60c plus postage, U.S. A.; 50c plus postage, Canada. 

This is a booklet anyone, no matter what his philosophical or theological 
background, no matter what his occupation, may read with profit. It is 
a little masterpiece of paraphrase, and covers very simply the encyclical 
Mystici Corporis Christi. The paraphrase is on the right-hand page, and 
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where necessary short explanatory notes fill the opposite page. Both carry 
the same page number. The booklet gives the lie to those who claim that 
it is too dificult or even impossible to get the Mystical Body idea over to 
grade and high-school students. It is written with a simplicity and dig- 
nity which will make even oldsters forget it was written for children. It 
is simply effective. An excellent text for grade, and perhaps even high- 
school teachers, and a perfect implement for Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine instructors. This is a happy departure in catechetical form. The 
authors have a real gift. May it not be long before they will give us more 
of such booklets on other doctrinal subjects. 


University of Notre Dame R. G. Smmontrscn, C.S.C. 


PSYCHIATRY AND CATHOLICISM. By James H. VanderVeldt, O.F.M., 
and Robert P. Odenwald, M.D. McGraw-Hill, New York. 1952. Pp. 433. 
Cloth, $6.00. 

The authors of this encyclopedic volume, a priest and a psychiatrist of 
the Catholic University staff, profess a quite ambitious purpose: first, to 
impart, especially to priests, an understanding of the various classes of 
mental diseases and the theories attempting to explain them; and sec- 
ond, to point out the principles of Catholic philosophy and theology 
which should govern the theoretical and practical approach to the prob- 
lems of mental disease. The first aim has been covered in many other 
books, but the second has not before been so comprehensively presented 
in English. It might also be added, “officially presented,” for the Arch- 
bishop of Washington writes a highly commendatory foreword. 

The initial chapters set forth basic Catholic theology on the person, 
his dependence on moral law, and how his conscience is formed. Chapters 
3-4 present the development of the concept of mental disorder and the 
psychosomatic concept of disease; chapters 5-7 give a detailed account of 
the counseling procedure and symptomatic methods of therapy available 
to pastors and other nonpsychiatric counselors. 

Many will appreciate the evaluation of Freudian psychoanalysis. The 
authors disagree with Allers, who claimed that Freudian methods are 
inseparable from his philosophy. They do not, however, go along with the 
non-directive techniques of Carl Rogers, which are a logical outcome of 
Freudian determinism. They quite adequately expose the practical con- 
tradictions involved in inner-release analysis, which can be “neutral” 
presumably because there are no objective values or norms of morality. 

The chapter of greatest interest is undoubtedly that entitled “religion 
and psychiatry.” It clarifies the spheres of each and how they supplement 
but cannot substitute for each other. Chapter 12 presents the special 
therapeutic value of pastoral counseling. The final eight chapters (on the 
psychoses, psychoneuroses, and psychopathic personalities, and in partic- 
ular on specific problems of mental deficiency, scrupulosity, alcoholism, 
masturbation, homosexuality, sex education and marital difficulties) , while 
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principally descriptive of symptoms, analytical methods and principles 
of treatment, include a valuable outline of pastoral problems and their 
prudent solution. 

The index is disappointing, as often the subject entries are either in- 
complete or superficially analyzed. It seems incongruous that a book 
otherwise scientific in its terminology should refer to “miraculous louse- 
killing DDT” (p. 60). An annotated list of references follows each 
chapter and generally gives good sources for further study of any topic 
under mental health. 

The scope of the volume does not include an appreciation of the mental 
health value of wholesome Catholic life and worship. Yet certainly this 
encyclopedic survey commends itself to pastors and others interested in 
aiding the mentally sick or getting straight the relations between psychi- 
atry and Catholicism. 


St. John’s Abbey Avexius Portz, O.S.B. 


A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. Essays on Some Aspects of His Life, 
Works and Influence. Edited by Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. Foreword by 
Cardinal Tisserant. Sheed & Ward, New York, 1952. Pp. xv-295. Cloth, 
$4.50. 

This book is a collection of essays which investigate various aspects of 
the life and thought of St. Jerome. First of all, his personality is delin- 
eated for us; then we see him as “the irascible hermit,” as a historian, as 
a spiritual director, as a humanist, as an exegete. His influence on the 
early Middle Ages is discussed, and a penetrating analysis of his works 
shows how closed he was to Greek thought, despite his long years of 
residence in the East. There is an illuminating study, too, of the point on 
which the Church has deviated from his conclusions, that is, the canon 
of the Holy Scriptures. The names of the writers vouch for the value of 
the studies, for among the contributors are Gustav Bardy of Dijon, an 
authority on early Church history; Ferdinand Cavallera, S.J., of Toulouse, 
author of the French definitive biography of the saint; M. L. W. Laistner 
of Cornell University, long recognized for his medieval studies; and 
representing the Catholic University at Washington, such men as Eugene 
Burke, professor of dogmatic theology, and Patrick Skehan, professor of 
Sacred Scripture and Oriental Languages. 


It is satisfying to find that the writers consistently endeavor to depict 
the real man, not the cadaverous-looking, sparsely-clad hermit at work in 
a cave, so freguently immortalized in the paintings of the late Middle 
Ages and Rennaisance. Instead, we see the scholar, forever in pursuit of 
biblical knowledge, the ascetic, bent on forming Christ within himself 
and in those whom he directed; we see the impatient, fiery soul hurling 
out denunciations at the enemies of the Church and his own personal ones. 
Never the thinker Augustine was, what Jerome lacked in philosophical 
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depth and speculative powers, he compensated for in his critical keen- 
ness and in his tremendous knowledge of the bible and all its allied fields. 

In the foreword to this book, Cardinal Tisserant tells how he had been 
advised, both in beginning his studies in the Old Testament at the Biblical 
School of the Dominicans in Jerusalem, and again in starting his work 
as a librarian at the Vatican to read the Letters of St. Jerome to get the 
proper perspective for his work. Scripture professors will now have an 
advantage over the Cardinal’s advisers, for they can rightly send their 
pupils to this Monument as a stepping-stone to the Letters and as an 
introduction to the man whom the Church calls Doctor Maximus in 
exponendis Sacris Scripturis. 


St. Paul’s Priory SisTER LUANNE, O.S.B. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES FOR MEN. 
By Rev. Roland G. Simonitsch, C.S.C., Ph.D. The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D.C. 1952. Pp. 327. Paper, n. p. g. 

Those who have developed a high degree of tolerance to the statistical 
method of writing doctoral dissertations will find no difficulty in wading 
through the 316 pages of Father Simonitsch’s painstaking analysis of col- 
lege religion instruction. But this reviewer found it rather tough going at 
times. It contains a fund of information gathered from a survey of 
thirty-nine institutions all over the country, the result of probably the 
first attempt to appraise religious instruction on the college level. To say 
that it is revealing is putting it very mildly. Although the institutions 
interviewed are named in the foreword, they are not identified thereafter 
in the text with any of the answers or opinions given. The result is a 
commendable frankness and objectivity in stating criticisms without 
reflecting on any particular college. 

One fact seems to stand out above everything else, viz., that there is 
among college religion teachers a general feeling of unrest and dissatis- 
faction with what they are accomplishing now, and a determination to 
overhaul religion courses so that they will meet more adequately the 
problems of the modern student in a secularistic civilization. This is 
indicated by the high percentage of schools which consider the tradi- 
tional textbooks and courses in apologetics inadequate for today’s stu- 
dents, as well as by the growing popularity of marriage courses and those 
in professional ethics. 

But as the author rightly points out in Chapter VII on Departmental 
Personnel, the crux of the whole problem lies in the securing and re- 
taining of qualified, full-time teachers, free from the extracurricular 
assignments that make consistently good teaching well nigh impossible. 
Almost any priest who has taught college religion knows this all too well, 
and will say a hearty “amen” to the author’s recommendations. Often 
the students’ poor opinion of religion courses derives from, among other 
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things, their awareness of the frequent shifting, the instability and ou. 
side activity of the teaching staff. 

The headings of the other chapters will give an idea of the scope of 
this survey: Departmental Aims, Curricula and Courses, Textbooks, 
Content, Content in Specific Areas, The Core Idea or Subject, Student 
Personnel, Attitudes Towards Some Possible Elements of Departmental 
Standards, Grading Standards. 

Readers of Worsnip will be pleased to learn of the increasingly im- 
portant role being assigned by many colleges to the Mystical Body Theol- 
ogy and the Liturgy as the core idea with which to synthesize the content 
of a given religion course. 

This is hardly a book for anyone to pick up and read straight through. 
But for administrators, heads of religion departments and instructors, it 
should be a unique and invaluable reference book for honest self-exam- 
ination and improving the calibre of their religion courses. 


Minneota, Minn. Rev. V. J. Hore 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ABBOT VONIER. Vol. 1: The Incarna- 
tion and Redemption. (The Christian Mind; The Personality of Christ; The 
Victory of Christ; The Divine Motherhood.) Westminster, Md.: The New- 
man Press. 1952. $5.00. 

At this late date, when Abbot Vonier’s books have been accepted a 
part of the canon, so to speak, of the spiritual writing of our time, a 
critical appraisal of their content would seem to be superfluous. What is 
wanted, instead, is an appreciation of their worth at the present level ot 
ascetical attainment in the life of the Christian, especially the layman, 
and of the timeliness of this convenient reprinting, in three attractive 
volumes, of ten books from Father Abbot’s pen. 

In Catholic colleges generally, the “religion” courses are now being 
designed to impart the Christian attitude or mentality rather than the 
ready answer. There is even a dawning awareness that theology, not 
philosophy, is the crowning discipline of a Christian education. Many 
priests are seeking to make their sermons instructions instead of mere 
exhortations. Study or discussion clubs are numerous. A “theology for 
the layman” is being developed. The number of religious and laity who 
want profoundly grounded spiritual reading is growing. Catholics have 
re-discovered the Scriptures, especially John and Paul. The Missal has 
been for some years in quite general use. To minds so prepared Abbot 
Vonier can bring much instruction and motivation. His writing draws 
on the deep wells of Scripture and theology, and his presentation even of 
difficult material, like the metaphysics of the Incarnation, is satisfactorily 
clear and enlightening. 

Of course the great preoccupation of the Abbot, as it was of the early 
Christians and the saints of all ages, is Christ. He is at pains to show 
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that our morality must not be that of a merely rational ethics, but that 
we must “put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” Easter and the Risen Christ 
must supply the spur for our laggard steps along the road He exulted 
to run. A tremendous prospect opens out before us — that of partici- 
pating by grace in the sinlessness of Christ. The characteristics of the 
Christian must be joy, peace, optimism, since Christ’s victory, and ours 
in Him, is unconditional. Death (and Purgatory) loses its terrors because 
the Christian dies in osculo Domini. Even the thought of the Last Judg- 
ment does not upset us, because, in our preoccupation with Christ, we 
think more of His triumph than of our own examination. Christ is all 
in all, then, but the thoughtful reader will delight in being given reason 
for this in place of asseveration, and the modern reader will be pleased to 
find the discussion couched in terms with which he is already familiar: 
the personality of Christ, Christ and the world’s progress, Christ’s sin- 
cerity, the humane character of Christ, the behavior of the believer in 
Christ’s victory, the religion of victory. If he discovers that these terms 
have depths he dreamed not of, all the better: his mind ceases to be 
merely modern and becomes timeless. 


Boston College WiuiaM J. Leonarp, S.J. 


THE SECRET OF HOLINESS. By Father James, O.F.M.Cap. The Newman 

Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. 178. Cloth, $2.00. 

“It is not always realized,” writes Father James, “or not sufficiently, 
that the religion of Jesus Christ means freedom” (p. 35). He quotes 
Christopher Dawson on Christian freedom, in a book bearing that very 
title, to the effect that the classical terms of Christian theology — re- 
demption, deliverance, salvation — possessed for their original hearers the 
simple and immediate sense of the delivery of a slave and the release of a 
captive. The great “secret” of this small volume’s title is that “the 
Word Incarnate lived the life of each; each may now live the life of 
Christ” (p. 13). In brief chapters that are more like distinct essays, the 
author, an associate editor of this review, presents Christ as seen in the 
Gospels, St. Francis of Assisi as His human mirror, the ideal of possible 
perfection, liturgical prayer, and Mary, whose age this seems to be in 
conformity with the prophesy of the Venerable Pére Chaminade. Father 
James’ phrases and ideas are frequently familiar, which for many will 
constitute their best recommendation. 


The Catholic University of America Rev. GERARD S. SLOYAN 
PERE LAMY. By Comte Paul Biver. Translated by Msgr. John O'Connor. 
Clonmore & Reynolds, Dublin. (Available from the Academy of California 


— History, Fresno, Calif.) 1952. Pp. xiv-214. Paper, $2.25; cloth, 


A new edition of Count Biver’s charming book, long unavailable, is 
made doubly welcome by the addition of nearly a hundred pages of new 
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material. Was a new translation desirable, and why have changes been 
made in the verbatim records of Father Lamy’s own reminiscences? W3 
it perhaps feared that his very simplicity might be an offense? M. Mari. 
tain’s preface, too, is no longer quite what he wrote, and the treasurable 
photographs to which he made reference are now missing. 

Simplicity and originality add to Father Lamy’s spiritual stature; to 
diminish them, as though equating him to the Curé of Ars, is not to the 
advantage of his cause, any more than one compliments St. Bernard by 
calling him a second St. Benedict or St. Teresa another St. Catherine. §o 
we miss Pére Lamy’s disarming blushes when Mary discovers him in apron 
cleaning his church, and her delicious aside to her company of saints: 
“Look, he is all red!” Occasionally a point is lost, some of them illumi- 
nating his profound appreciation of the priesthood and the liturgy. Thu 
in his great vision during Mass at Gray we used to read (p. 86, 193¢ 
edition): “I bowed to Her. She graciously returned me a little inclination 
of the head. She stood on my left: What humility, even in heaven!” Nov, 
in the new translation, Mary has lost her place at the left. 

Impressive are this overworked pastor’s efforts, in the very first years of 
this century, to foster participation in the Mass and in Vespers. A quo- 
tation will show the quality of his counsel: “Be sure to add nothing to 
the cross which God has sent a soul. It is heavy enough; its weight is well 
calculated; do not add a single ounce to it.” 

Superior, Wis. Rev. Davin Ross Kine 


THE ETERNAL PURPOSE. By Rev. M. Philipon, O.P. Translated by Rev 
John A. Otto. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. 112 
Cloth, $2.25. 

Father Philipon’s book is a spiritual book with a refreshing breadth of 
vision and interest. Almost in outline form, wasting no time on acci- 
dentals, he describes in solid, dogmatic terms what life in the Mystical 
Body implies. His concise chapters revolve around several essentials: 
faith, love, action, suffering and death. 

A keen awareness of the needs and desires of mankind in the twen- 
tieth century should commend the book especially to those who are 
looking for a spirituality orientated towards action and the conversion of 
their neo-pagan neighbors. Throughout, Fr. Philipon portrays a spirituality 
with a world-wide interest. 


St. John’s Abbey Camittus Tacarous, O.5.B. 
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2-— American Seal. gold 

edge, gold stamp, 
BIOMIIO gk. ciesee 3.50 


| 








DOUAY-RHEIMS 
VERSION 


Traditional Text 


Standard Size 
6 x 8” — Illustrated 


An ACKNOWLEDGED unex- | 
celled legible type; full-page | 
reproduction of the masters; | 
14 maps; family record insert; | 
historical and chronological | 
index; special index of Gos- | 
pels for Sunday throughout | 
the year; complete text of 
Frevclical of Leo XIII on the | 
Study of Holy Scripture. 


@ Beautiful full-page repro- 
ductions of the masters 


@ Family Record Insert, 
14 Maps 


@ Cloth $3.25, Imit. Leather | 
$5.00, Leather $7.50 | 





ST. JOHN’S MISSAL For Every Day 


Imprimatur: FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Completely up-to-date with all NEW MASSES 
In Conformity with the latest decrees 
Printed on non-glare india paper, in the most legible easy-to-read type 


1352 —Imitation Leather, gold edge..................ceee0- $ 4.90 
US50IR— American Seal, red CSE .... nc cccscccccccsccccccces 5.70 
ESOL ——- American Genl, CGId COGS 2... ccescsscccscccscvses 6.50 
ee are errr 7.50 
1520 — Morocco, Leather lined, gold edge ..................- 10.00 
THE POPULAR SCHOOL EDITION: No. 1229R — Cloth, blind stamp, 


round corners, red edge. Special School Price...... $2.21 net. 
At All Book Stores 


C. WILDERMANN CO., INC., 26 Vesey Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS, BREPOLS PRESS PUBLICATIONS IN THE U.5%.A. 
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Recent Contributors: 


JOSEPH ALSOP ¢ WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY JR. 
ALEX COMFORT * DOROTHY DAY 
WALDEMAR GURIAN * EMMET LAVERY 
’ CHARLES MALIK *« JACQUES MARITAIN 
FRANCOIS MAURIAC « EUGENE J. MCCARTHY 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN * HENRY RAGO « H. A. REINHOLD 
LEO J. TRESE * MARTIN J. TURNELL 
GERALD VANN * EVELYN WAUGH 








} Foreign Reports by: GUNNAR D. KUMLIEN, ROBERT BARRAT 
| : Stage: WALTER KERR ° Screen: PHILIP T. HARTUNG 
Columns by: JOHN C. CORT, FRANCIS DOWNING 


| — ne 








} Lj 18 Weeks $2 [_] $7 a Year 





Sample Copy on Request 


386 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Check one of the boxes, print your name and address below 





and return the lower part of this advertisement today 














LITURGICAL HOLY PICTURES! 


Over 20 assorted designs in lots of 50: $1.00 4 
LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minnesota 3 





















The Great Mystery of God 















A SpeciaL DousLeE NuMBER oF LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


aie Are ie ail 
Mea Tea ee eee Rr a soa 


Contents include: The Sacred Mystery in the Scripture by 
Bede Griffiths, O.S.B.; The Mystery and Worship by Conrad 
Pepler, O.P.; The Unknowability of God by Victor White, 
O.P.; God the Mother by S. M. Albert, O.P.; God’s Mother 
by Richard Kehoe, O.P.; The Christian ‘Myth’ by Ian Hislop, 
O.P.: God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob by Fr. Oesterreicher. 


Firty CENTS 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 
34 Bloomsbury Street LONDON, W.C.1 




















Outstanding Religious Books 





SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF FATHER STEUART, S.J. 


Notes of His Retreats and Conferences 


Collected and arranged by KATHARINE KENDALL 


Dynamic exhortations to a full spiritual life, calling for an entire 
holiness, an utter detachment, and a deeper and deeper prayer. Father 
Steuart addresses himself not only to the professional religious, but to 
everyone. He was imbued with the life of Christ in the soul and the 
mystery of the Incarnation. His retreat conferences possess a certain 
magnetism that will quickly transform resolve into action. Father 
Steuart is also the master of the spiritual epigrams: “People try to be 
Little Flowers and they turn out to be little weeds” and “Often our 
crosses come to us on two legs.” $3.00 


THE WISDOM OF FAITH 


An Introduction to Theology 


By Mscr. CHARLES JOURNET 


An answer to the question “What is theology?” Taking St. Thomas 
Aquinas as his master, Msgr. Journet, widely known European theo- 
logian, regards theology as a wisdom — that is, as a knowledge through 
the highest cause, God. He discovers in theology two different func- 
tions: speculative theology and historical theology. The book is devoted 
to an explanation of each of these two functions of theology. $4.25 


EACH HOUR REMAINS 


By A CarRMELITE NuN 

This thought-provoking volume by the author of World Without End 
and Our Eternal Vocation masterfully vindicates the role and the 
importance of the cloistered contemplative life in this secularized age. 
“Deep spiritual thoughts, well-informed and sagacious reactions to con- 
temporary study and criticism of contemplative life, developed in a 
pleasant style with a touch of humor and a fine sense of human psy- 
chology.” — The Clergy Monthly 


THE FEARLESS HEART 


By GeorcEs BERNANOS 


The script of a film scenario inspired by Gertrud von le Fort’s cele- 
brated story, The Song From the Scaffold, the history of the Carmelites 
of Compiegne who were martyred during the French Revolution. 
Bernanos here returns to one of the key motifs of all his work — the 
gradual disappearance of the fear of suffering and sacrifice through 
voluntary conformity to the Divine Will. $2.25 





Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS — Westminster, Maryland 
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SAINT 
ANDREW 
MISSAL 


Blessed Pius X: “Active and intelligent participation in the 
public and solemn prayer of the Church is the primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.’ 
Pope Benedict XV: “Active participation of the faithful in 
ye A Mass is the one thing above all others which We most 
esire. 
Pope Pius XI: "To disseminate and to explain the liturgical 
texts is to make oneself the mouthpiece of the praying and 
teaching Church." 
Pope Pius XII: “All the faithful should be aware that to few 
ticipate (actively) in the eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief 
duty and supreme dignity." 
The ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL pioneered in the United 
States in implementing these solemn exhortations of the 
Popes. And it is still the only Missal that gives thorough 
and inspiring explanations of the Mass-texts and of their 
framework, the liturgical year. Write for descriptive folder 
of the newly revised one- and four-volume Daily Missal and 
also of the eis annotated edition. 


THE €.M. LOHMANN CO Zany eae TP SiNNes 
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